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The rt^iNClPAL OBJECT of this little work is 
to iliake the^Englidi^ sportsman acquainted 
with the rudiments of M. Baucher*s admirable 
system of Suppling the Horse. 

It is now about thirty-five years since M. 
Baucher first laid his theory of equitation be- 
fore the French public. Its merits have 
been long and keenly discussed upon the Con- 
tinent, but I cannot find that it has ever at-; 
tracted any serious notice in England. An 
English pamphlet, containing an outline of its 
principles as adapted to the training of cavalry 
horses, was indeed published by the late 
lamented Captain Nolan in 1853 ; but it was 
not calculated to attract, and certainly did not 
receive, much attention from civilian horse- 
men. 

I have not thought it advisable to translate 
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any part of M. Baucher's works. Like 
many men of original genius, he was far more 
successful in discovering truth than in explain- 
ing it. His style of disquisition is very pro- 
lix, and sometimes not a little obscure ; indeed 
there are certain portions of his teaching whose 
precise object and connection I frankly ac- 
knowledge myself unable to ' comprehend. 
Nor is this all. He perpetually employs that 
peculiar tone of philosophical grandiloquence 
which is so dear to French writers, and so 
utterly intolerable to English readers. I ques- 
tion whether there are many of my hunting 
acquaintance who would patiently hear them- 
selves admonished that the cavesson must be 
' sustained with an energetic wrist,* or that 
the horse must be prevented from 'taking 
an initiative which might have its dangers.' 

But it has occurred to me that I may be 
able to do good service by introducing to the 
civilian horseman those elementary principles 
of M. Baucher's system which Captain Nolan 
has judged likely to be useful in the military 
riding-school. My own observation has con- 
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vinced me that they may be made exceedingly 
serviceable in the education of ordinary horses, 
and that they are entirely unknown to, or 
neglected by, ordinary horsemen. I have 
therefore endeavoured to explain them in a 
simple and str^ghtforward manner, as I find 
them laid down by M. Baucher himself; and 
I have also stated the opinion which experience 
has led me to form of their practical utility or 
necessity, in the hope that better judges may 
possibly be induced to give them an equally 
fair trial. 

All Englishmen naturally hate theory ; and 
perhaps no Englishman hates it so thoroughly 
as an English sportsman. The fact is, in my 
opinion, highly creditable to the English in- 
tellect. Practical men are quite justified in 
hating a thing of which, potentially beautiful 
and admirable as it may be, they havd never 
met with any specimen that was not actually 
useless or pernicious. And just as English 
statesmen despise a theory of government 
which practically leads to slavery or to anar- 
chy, even so do English horsemen despise a 
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theory of equitation which practically disables 
its professors from riding across country. 
Your conclusions, we say, may be true in 
theory, but they are false in practice; and 
this familiar platitude is by no means so ab- 
surd as it sounds. Its real meaning is : We 
do not think it worth while to prove by argu- 
ment that your theory is false, because experi- 
ment has convinced us that it cannot possibly 
be true. 

But I do not observe that, when English- 
men have once perceived the practical value 
of a theory, they are either incapable or im- 
patient of the abstract reasoning necessary to 
explain its principles. The kind of theory 
which we despise is that which is founded 
upon ingenious assumption unverified by ex- 
periment. Experiment is therefore our first 
demand. Show us your results, we say, and 
if we like them we will try to understand 
your demonstration. And how faithfully we 
in this respect keep our word, nobody who 
has ever been intimate with an enthusiastic 
rifleman or yachtsman requires to be reminded. 
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I persuade myself that M. Baucher's system 
is one which will stand this test. The simple 
and obvious method of manipulation by which 
it imparts lightness and elasticity to the dull, 
or calmness and docility to the fretful horse, 
can be tried without the slightest difficulty 
by any practised horseman ; nor do I believe 
that any practised horseman who fairly tries 
it will deny its efficiency. That I neither 
profess to be an accomplished master of its 
resources, nor an implicit believer in the 
magical properties which some of its admirers 
ascribe to it, will appear hereafter. But I am 
convinced that its elementary lessons may be 
employed with perfect ease, and with most 
satisfactory effect, by any man who has an 
awkward hack which he wishes to make a 
clever one. 

I have however, in the present work, 
attempted something more than this. I 
must confess that I have never seen any 
book upon horsemanship which I thought 
likely to be useful to a beginner. The old 
treatises on manege-ridingy being founded on 
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a false theory, are of course wholly out of 
the question. The modern English manuals, 
though far more rational and correct, have all 
one great deficiency. They are invariably 
written by men who have evidently been 
practised horsemen from their childhood. 
How can such a man realize the difficulties 
of a novice ? He tells us what we ought to 
do ; but if we were to suggest that we cannot 
do it, he would listen as if we were complain- 
ing that we cannot help stammering or squint- 
ing. It is very singular and very unfortunate ; 
he cannot account for it; he has been per- 
forming these manoeuvres all his life, and 
never found them puzzling or difficult. 

Now I am well aware that most of these 
gentlemen know much more of good riding 
than I do, but I flatter myself that I know 
more of bad riding than they do. Circum- 
stances induced me, when in the prime of 
life, to take pains enough to become a fair 
mechanical horseman; knd the difficulties of * 
the achievement are therefore fresh and vivid 
in my memory. The method which I have 
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found most elFectual for the purpose is a 
simple adaptation of the system which M. 
Baucher applies to the education of the horse. 
In other words, it consists in learning one 
thing at a time. This method I have taken 
the present opportunity briefly to explain. 
It is, I need scarcely remark, exclusively in- 
tended for the use of inexperienced horsemen. 
It cannot change a good rider into a first-rate 
one ; but I believe that, if perseveringly and 
intelligently practised, it will enable a bad 
rider to become a tolerable one. 

One word more. The present work is a 
treatise upon mechanical equitation, and upon 
that alone. Upon the mystery of riding 
races, or of riding to hounds, I have not a 
word to say. ' Riding across country,' said 
the renowned Meynell, ' requires three things 
— ^head, heart, and hand ' ; in other words, 
judgment, courage, and horsemanship. Mere 
mechanical horsemanship — that is to say, the 
mere knack of making your horse do what 
you please — is therefore far from sufficient 
to distinguish you in the field. It will not 
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teach you what to make him do, nor prevent 
you from being afraid to make him do what 
is required. Now mere horsemanship, and a 
comparatively humble degree of mere horse- 
manship, is all that . I can show you how to 
acquire. The higher qualities of the English 
sportsman must be learnt, if they can be 
learnt at all, from teachers more experienced 
in their practice than I can pretend to be. 



February i6, 1869. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SEAT. 

Upon no subject has more consummate non- 
sense been talked or written than upon the 
best method of acquiring a good seat on horse- 
back. In fact, the highest authorities have 
fairly renounced the task of suggesting any 
method at all, and seem to hold that horse- 
manship, like reading and writing in the opinion 
of Master Dogberry, comes by nature. The 
once celebrated Nimrod pronounces that no 
man whose thighs are round, or whose calves 
are large, can ever ride well ; and a far better 
judge, the clever writer who signs himself 
* Harry Hieover,' has indorsed the vulgar 
opinion, that no man can become a horseman 
who has not been used to riding from his 
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childhood. It is quite time that these pre- 
judices, so derogatory to the science of 
equestrian and to the spirit and intelligence 
of pedestrian Englishmen, should be resolutely 
protested against. 

It is undoubtedly true that not one man in 
a hundred ever does learn to ride well, unless 
he has ridden early in life. But why is this ? 
Simply because full-grown men seldom acquire 
new tastes in amusement, and therefore do not 
care to ride well when they have not been ac- 
customed to ride at all. It does not follow 
that they could not learn to ride, if good 
riding were necessary to their safety or conve- 
nience. Indeed the reverse is the fact. We 
are told that shopmen and mechanics, when 
settled upon an Australian or California^ 
cattle-farm, soon learn to imitate the gymnas- 
tic feats of the stockmen or vaqueros around 
them ; and we know that if a hundred clerks 
or apprentices are enlisted in a dragoon regi- 
ment, ninety-nine of them will in six months 
sit their horses quite as firmly as an ordinary 
groom or postboy. 

This, however, is understating our case. 
Horsemanship is in these instances acquired 
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by mere mechanical practice or by an unsci- 
entific system of teaching which is very little 
better. What will be the consequence if a 
grown man, being anxious to become a horse- 
man, can be shown how to use, not only his 
limbs and muscles, but his reason and memory 
for the purpose ? I answer that in a month 
he will be perfectly easy upon an ordinary 
horse, and that in three months he will possess 
as perfect a seat as his natural aptitude for 
riding would have permitted him to acquire 
if he had passed his whole life in the saddle. 

How, it may be asked, is this to be done ? 
I answer, simply by attending to one thing 
at a time. You want to learn how to sit a 
horse. Very good; then put aside for the 
present all anxiety about managing and guid- 
ing him. Your present business is, wherever 
he may go and whatever he may do, to con- 
tinue steady upon his back. Therefore leave 
it to some one else to take care that he goes 
where he ought and does nothing which he 
ought not. You are at present in the situa- 
tion of a landsman going to sea, and must not 
think about steering until you have got your 
sea legs. 
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You have only to take a lesson in an ordi- 
nary riding-school to learn how necessary this 
advice unfortunately is. Your instructor first 
screws you by main force into what is to you 
a most unnatural position, and next gives you 
certain instructions which you cannot under- 
stand. In this state of bodily and mental 
discomfiture you walk twice or thrice round 
the school, and then your troubles begin. 
* Trot. Steady, Mr. So-and-so. Keep him in 
hand. Guide him into the corners. Don't let 
him canter. A little faster. Press him with 
the legs. Touch him with the whip. Too fast. 
Pull him up. Halt — halt— halt! Never 
mind. Sir ; mount him again — you will soon 
catch the knack of it.' And so no doubt 
you would, if you were allowed to catch one 
knack at a time ; but half-a-dozen simulta- 
neous catches are too much for human dex- 
terity. 

Take the advice of an old sportsman. 
Single out your bird, and bring it down. Let 
the rest of the covey fly — you shall have a fair 
shot at each In its turn, before you have 
done with them. Get a docile old horse, 
with a well-made saddle ; and choose as your 
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assistant a groom who has his wits about him, 
but over whom you have complete authority. 
Have your mount led into a field or paddock, 
if you have not access to a riding-house ; and 
there, forgetting all other cares and consider- 
ations whatever, fix your whole attention upon 
the single object of keeping steadily and com- 
fortably astride upon your saddle. 

I say keeping astride your saddle, because 
I intend to let you get into it and out of it as 
you can. You are probably acquainted with 
the ordinary method of mounting and dis- 
mounting ; and if you are not, you can easily 
find it out for yourself. The only advice 
I have to give you is to acquire the habit 
of getting on and oflF your horse as smoothly 
and quietly as possible. I ought, however, to 
mention, that M. Baucher recommends the 
horseman to seize the pommel of the saddle 
before he springs from the ground, instead of 
laying his hand upon the cantle and shifting 
his grasp as he throws his leg over. The 
suggestion, so far as I can venture to judge 
of it by my own experience, is one of little 
importance. 
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T . Position on Horseback. — As the art of 
riding is divisible into the art of sitting your 
horse and the art of controlling him, so the 
art of sitting your horse is subdivisible into the 
art of taking your seat and the art of keeping 
it. Begin by finding out the safest and firmest 
position which the human frame can assume 
upon horseback. Place yourself in this posi- 
tion, and exercise yourself until it has become 
perfectly comfortable and familiar to your body 
and limbs. Persevere in quitting and renew- 
ing it until you drop into it as naturally as 
into an easy chair. When you have done this, 
you may proceed to enquire how you can 
best prevent the position thus acquired from 
being disturbed by the movements of the 
horse. 

It is commonly said that the best and firm- 
est position on horseback is the most natural ; 
and this is in one sense perfectly true. But 
the word natural is often loosely used, and 
therefore easily misunderstood. The best and 
firmest position on horseback is undoubtedly 
that which is natural to the human frame 
when in its proper state, and therefore that 
which ought to be natural to every human 
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being. But we know too well that the frame 
of an ordinary human being is by no means 
in its proper state, and will often be unplea- 
santly strained and wearied by a position which 
would be perfectly natural to a well-trained 
athlete. And it is therefore probable that an 
ordinary human being may require some in- 
sttuction before he can assume, and some 
gymnastic discipline before he can with com- 
fort retain, the position on horseback which 
experience shows to be the most secure, and 
which an accomplished horseman would no 
doubt pronounce to be the most natural. 

The position on horseback recommended 
by experience may be described as follows. 
The horseman's/^r/t — that is to say, the space 
between his thighs — must rest upon the centre 
of the saddle, and support the full weight of 
his body. The necessary consequences will 
be, that the flat or inner surface of his thighs 
will lie along the saddle-flaps, that his spine 
will be hollow or concave at the waist, that 
his chest will expand itself, that his shoulders 
will fall back, and that his head will stand 
erect upon his neck. The arms and hands, 
in the absence of reins, and the legs and feet. 
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in the absence of stirrups, may be suffered to 
hang down in the postures assigned by their 
weight. 

Now this position may be perfectly natural 
to a strong well-made young man, thoroughly 
inured to athletic exercise ; but it will prove 
exceedingly irksome to a middle-aged gentle- 
man of sedentary habits, long accustomed to 
divide his existence between lying in a bed, 
stooping over a desk, lounging in a chair, and 
plodding along a pavement. The position 
which such a person will find the most easy 
and comfortable, when first placed on horse- 
back, will be very different from that just de- 
scribed. He will probably rest his weight 
upon his seat behind the thighs, with his back 
curved, his shoulders drooping forward, his 
knees elevated, and his feet advanced. And, 
if induced by his instructor to assume a better 
attitude, he will go home with his spine and 
thigh-joints aching as if dislocated, and with 
his mouth full of indignation at the pedantry 
which forbids him to use his limbs and mus- 
cles in the manner designed by Providence. 

The mistake made by such a pupil is easily 
explained. He objects to the position on 
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horseback which he is required to assume, be- 
cause, whatever may be its other advantages, 
it is painful and fatiguing. How can he 
possibly tell at present whether it is necessarily 
fatiguing or not ? He has all his life been 
standing and walking with his backbone con- 
vex and rigid, and it is no wonder that he now 
feels uneasy when it becomes concave and 
supple. ' If he had been hopping all his life 
upon one leg, he would have felt uneasy when 
he began to stand or walk upon two. Before 
he can judge whether the upright or the stoop- 
ing position on horseback is really the easiest — 
that is to say, which of the two is capable of 
being longest maintained without fatigue — 
he must first become equally familiar with 
both. 

This may, to a considerable extent, be ef- 
fected on foot. Begin by using the ordinary 
gymnastic means for suppling the shoulders 
and loins. Stand erect ; and work the hips 
laterally at every possible angle, permitting 
the bust to fall loosely in whatever direction 
its weight may draw it. Stretch and exercise 
the muscles of the chest and shoulders by 
using the clubs or dumb-bells, or by practising 
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the military extension-motions. In a very few 
days you will find, if you are in tolerable 
health and strength to begin with, that you 
naturally stand and walk with your waist drop- 
ping in and your bust expanded. Then get 
on horseback again. You will immediately 
become aware that you have taken a consi- 
derable step in advance. The flexure of the 
loins which is necessary to combine the proper 
positions of the fork and bust, is no longer irk- 
some. In other words, you have no longer 
any physical uneasiness in sitting your horse 
as you ought. 

But, above all things, do not permit your- 
self to shirk this preliminary difficulty. Be 
assured that it is a difficulty, and that it must 
be fairly faced and conquered. The fork 
home on the saddle, and the bust poised upon 
the fork, are the indispensable conditions of a 
good seat on horseback ; and they cannot be 
united without hollowing the waist to a degree 
which most men will find at first exceedingly 
tiresome. Work patiently on until it ceases to 
be so. You will be well rewarded for your 
trouble. It is this position, correctly taken 
and skilfully kept, which gives fine riders that 
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peculiar air commonly described as forming 
part of the horse. They may, from careless- 
ness or affectation, have ungraceful peculiari- 
ties ; but the poise of their bodies is always 
perfect. In fact nothing is more curious than 
to watch how the trunk of a skilful but 
slovenly horseman appears to grow out of his 
horse's back, while his legs are working and 
swaying like mere appendages. 

Look, for instance, at Leech's admirable 
caricature, in Mr. Sponge's Tour, of Lord 
Scamperdale riding over to dine at Jawley- 
ford Court. The noble lord is represented 
as a square, thickset, ungainly man, dressed 
in a style of flashy vulgarity ; and nothing 
can be more grotesque than the jockey-like 
affectation with which he is lowering and 
spreading his hands, or than the pseudo-mili- 
tary affectation with which he is stretching 
down his short legs, and cocking up his large 
feet. But all these absurdities are forgotten 
at once, when we observe the commanding 
ease with which his body is planted in the 
saddle. The great artist kijew better than to 
trifle with that part of his hero. The horse, 
a remarkably clever white galloway, is striding 
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away at a slashing hand-gallop ; and the rider 
carries his bust and head like an ugly, vulgar 
centaur. Lord Scamperdale is certainly an 
ill-dressed and ill-looking man, but there is no 
mistake about his being a consummate horse- 
man. 

You now know how to sit properly in 
your saddle, and are beginning to feel tolerably 
comfortable while doing so. Next learn to 
resume your seat quickly and naturally when- 
ever it is disturbed. Have your horse led 
about at a walk. Throw yourself into every 
irregular attitude you can think of. Swing 
your body backwards and forwards, shift 
your seat frpm side to side, sway and stretch 
your thighs and legs ; and return, after every 
change of posture, to your original position. 
When you can do this with a single, quick, 
smooth, easy movement, you know how to 
take a good seat on horseback. All that 
remains is to find out the best way of 
keeping it. 

a. Fixing the Legs. — There are good 
judges who maintain that the art of keeping 
your seat on horseback is simply the art of 
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balancing your body according to the move- 
ments of the horse. This, however, is not 
my opinion. I acknowledge that there are 
horsemen who, by the help of a perfect balance 
and a perfect hand, can ride almost any horse 
with almost perfect safety. They can do this 
because their exquisite tact enables them to 
foresee any movement which the horse can 
make, and to prevent or follow atty move- 
ment which they can foresee. But few men can 
acquire such skill as this, and even those who 

m 

possess it may occasionally be caught off 
their guard. I therefore advise the equestrian 
novice to take some pains for the purpose of 
acquiring a kind of seat which will enable 
him to resist such shocks as he may be un- 
able to foresee. 

The celebrated Assheton Smith is said to 
have been a horseman of this kind. He is 
described as galloping across country, his 
body perfectly poised, and his legs flapping 
loose with his horse's stride. The conse- 
quence was, that a blunder at a fence was 
pretty sure to throw him from his saddle, and 
that, when taken unawares, he was sometimes 
unhorsed by a start or a plunge. It is true 
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that, to a man of his hardihood and agility, 
such accidents were jokes. He was never 
hurt, he never lost his horse, and he always 
escaped the only danger for which he cared a 
farthing — that of being crushed or kicked on 
the ground. *A fall,' he used to say, Ms 
nothing to me; it is you fellows with the 
sticky breeches that get nipped under your 
horses.' But it is not every man who can 
contemplate with so much philosophy a flight 
over the head of a sixteen-hands hunter. 

If you wish to keep your seat in an unex- 
pected shock, you have only one course to 
pursue. You must acquire the knack of 
firmly grasping your saddle with your legs. 
Nothing else will do. A good horseman can 
no doubt, when he knows what his horse is 
going to do, place himself in an attitude which 
will preserve him from receiving any shock 
from the movement. But this attitude will 
not always be the same. There is no one 
attitude in which you can, without the aid of 
force, be prepared for whatever irregular 
movement your horse may choose to make. 
You must therefore learn, in order to be secure 
on horseback, either to employ the aid of force. 
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or to foresee all your horse's movements ; and 
the former alternative, I need scarcely add, is 
much the easier of the two. 

What, then, ought to be your first step ? 
Look at a cookmaid skinning eels. She knows 
that the strongest man in England could not 
effectually grasp an eel with a slippery hand, 
and therefore she commences operations by 
carefully sanding her fingers. You know, or 
if you choose to try you will soon find out, 
that the strongest pair of legs cannot, if clad 
in cloth overalls, effectually grasp a leather 
saddle. Begin, therefore, by clothing your 
legs in leather. Breeches and top-boots are, 
or used to be, the characteristic garb of the 
English horseman ; but the Napoleon legging 
will be found, by those who dislike the 
trouble of changing their dress whenever they 
ride, as adhesive to the saddle and almost as 
neat to the eye. 

Grasping with the legs may appear a very 
simple exercise of muscular force ; but there is 
a right and a wrong way of doing everything, 
and you will stick much more tenaciously to 
your saddle if you begin by finding out the 
most effectual method of applying your 
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strength for the purpose. Remember then, 
first that the grasp of the fore part of the leg 
is more adhesive than that of the back part, 
and secondly that the grasp of the upper part 
of the leg is more adhesive than that of the 
lower part. Remember also that, the more 
precisely under your weight your legs embrace 
your horse's body, the less power he will have 
to shake off their hold. The attitude in 
which you can clip your saddle most vigor- 
ously will consequently be the following. 
Keep your fork resting upon the centre of the 
saddle, your weight resting upon your fork, 
and the flat of your thighs lying along the 
saddle-flaps ; then place your feet horizontally, 
and draw back your legs until your toes are 
vertically beneath your knees. 

By maintaining this position you will efi^ec- 
tually avoid two fatal blunders. Some no- 
vices endeavour to obtain a firm gripe by 
stooping forward and doubling up their legs 
behind them. Others sit far back, carry for- 
ward their feet, and rest their knees against 
the padding of the saddle-flaps. Both errors 
are quite inconsistent with good riding ; but 
the former, as being the more obviously and 
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absurdly so, is the less dangerous of the two. 
You cannot crouch with your back and cling 
with your heels, without becoming conscious 
at once that you are thoroughly at your horse's 
mercy. But the oblique seat, though ne- 
cessarily always imperfect, is quite consistent 
with a considerable degree of ease and firm- 
ness in the saddle, and is therefore retained, if 
not recommended, by many horsemen whose 
experience ought to have taught them better. 
Some of our equestrian artists are in these 
particulars sad misguiders of youth. They 
appear to think that a good horseman keeps 
his seat over a large fence by embracing his 
horse's barrel with the calves of his legs drawn 
backwards until they slant from the saddle- 
girths to the stifle-joints. No equestrian figures 
ean for instance, as a general rule, be more 
elegant than those of Mr. Hablot Browne; 
but he cannot free himself from this inveterate 
delusion. Look at his illustrations of Mr. 
Lever's popular tale, ^ The O'Donoghue.' 
How admirably poised in his saddle is the 
horseman who is forcing his rearing steed into 
the surf; and what a contrast does he present 
to the tailor who, with legs gathered up and 

c 
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tucked under him like those of a cockney 
making his first attempt at the leaping-bar, 
is compelling his unfortunate mount to smash 
a five-barred gate. 

When you understand how to grasp your 
saddle with your legs, you will find a little 
practice very useful in suppling and strengthen- 
ing the muscles which you have to use for the 
purpose. Take your gripe deliberately, and 
then try its strength by abandoning your ba- 
lance. Throw your body backwards, or sway 
it from side to side, and watch how heavy a 
strain the tenacity of your thighs and legs is 
able to support without slipping. Next sit 
loosely, let your body fall backwards or side- 
ways, and stop its fall by catching the saddle 
with your legs. You will, after a very few 
days of this exercise, become conscious of a 
surprising increase in the ease and power of 
your adhesion to your horse. 

3. Suppling the Waist. — A good seat on 
horseback may be defined as the knack of 
grasping the saddle firmly with the legs with- 
out disturbing the position of the body. You 
have now learnt how to place the body, and 
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how to grasp with the legs. You must next 
learn how to combine the two actions while 
the horse is in movement. The combination 
will at first be a matter of some little difficulty. 
You will soon find, or fancy you find, that 
you can exert the muscular force of your legs 
more powerfully when your waist is allowed 
to become round and stiff than when it is kept 
hollow and pliant. You will therefore be 
tempted to increase the tenacity of your gripe 
at the expense of losing the regularity of your 
position. This temptation you must reso- 
lutely and successfully resist. 

For this purpose you must first of all realise 
the truth, that no muscles ever bestowed upon 
man can possibly keep you secure in your 
saddle, so long as your spine is allowed to be 
rigid at the waist. The grasp of your legs, 
well placed and steadily exerted, is sufficient 
to keep your body from the hips downwards 
from being dislodged by the movements of 
your horse, however violent they may be. 
But the result will be otherwise if, by stiflFen- 
ing your back-bone, you allow the additional 
weight of your bust to be abruptly thrown 

upon the support of your femoral gripe. You 
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must therefore, unless you wish to be con- 
stantly jerked or twisted out of your seat, 
learn to keep your waist pliant while you keep 
your legs fixed. 

So long as your horse stands still, or only 
moves at a walk, you will have no difficulty 
in maintaining any position on his back which 
you may choose to assume. You must, there- 
fore, in order to acquire the knack of keeping 
your balance, venture upon a trot or a canter. 
For this purpose, place yourself in your 
proper position and take a steady grasp of 
your saddle. Let your reins hang quite 
slack, and do not use your stirrups. Thus 
prepared, let your assistant put your horse 
into a gentle trot. Leave the management 
of the animal entirely to him, and attend to 
nothing but keeping your seat as firmly as 
possible. 

The first difficulty to be mastered for this 
purpose is that of keeping your waist hollow 
and your shoulders back. It is a difficulty 
to which you have no excuse for yielding, 
because it is one which you can vanquish by 
main force. When your horse is about to 
strike a trot, resolve that nothing shall induce 
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you to relax the position in which you place 
yourself. If you cannot keep your spine con- 
cave without stiffening it, stiffen it by all 
means. Set yourself to endure, with patient 
fortitude, the bumps and thumps which un- 
doubtedly are (in a metaphorical sense) before 
you. In a very short time the involuntary 
rigidity of the muscles will begin to relax, and 
the waist will regain its easy play without 
relinquishing its necessary flexure. 

When this is the case, the first great 
obstacle to your progress has fairly begun to 
give way. You have now acquired the foun- 
dation of a good seat, and require nothing but 
practice to make it perfect. Persevere in 
trotting without stirrups, making your attend- 
ant increase the action of your horse as you 
find yourself firmer and easier in the saddle. 
When you are quite easy at a full trot, let 
him halt and make your horse circle round 
him to the right and left. Do not be satis- 
fied until, by combining the steady grasp of 
the legs and the supple play of the spine, you 
are able to stick to the roughest goer as if 
you were part of the saddle. Three weeks 
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or a month of hard drudgery will be amply- 
rewarded by such a result. 

Your assistant may now put your horse 
into a steady canter. You will find this pace 
much easier to sit than the trot, but not at 
first easier to sit well. The action of the horse 
no longer jolts you from side to side ; it tends 
to tilt you upwards and forwards. This sen- 
sation will at first make you stiflFen yourself 
without being conscious of it; and you will 
be tempted to mitigate your consequent con- 
cussion upon the saddle, not by the difficult 
though effectual expedient of keeping your 
waist concave and making it supple, but by 
the easy though imperfect makeshift of allow- 
ing it to remain stiff and become convex. 
You have only to do as you did in learning to 
trot. Keep your waist concave by force, and 
allow it to become supple by degrees ; and you 
will soon experience the delightful sensation of 
sailing along at full gallop without stirring 
in your saddle. 

When you can sit your horse perfectly in 
his trot and canter, you possess a seat such as 
not one rider in half-a-dozen ever acquires. 
You are still far from being a good horseman. 
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You cannot indeed, properly speaking, be 
termed a horseman at all. But you may look 
forward with confidence to becoming what 
most men would consider an excellent horse- 
man ; because you have had the patience and 
perseverance to drudge on until you have 
been bumped and jolted into a smooth and 
solid union with your saddle. It is by the 
absence of this union, and by the abrupt 
shocks and displacements to which they are 
consequently exposed, that so many riders are 
disabled from acquiring the proper use of their 
hands and legs, and consequently from ever 
becoming masters of their horses. 

4. Riding with Stirrup. — You have hither- 
to ridden, if not altogether without stirrups, 
at least without making any perceptible use of 
them ; and your experience has, I trust, con- 
vinced you that a perfectly firm seat may be 
acquired without their assistance. If, in fact, 
a good horseman rides more securely with 
than without stirrups, this is not because they 
help him to keep his seat, but only because, 
if he should happen by any accident to lose it, 
they enable him to recover it with ease and 
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quickness. This, however, is not all. Stir- 
rOps are of the greatest use in making the 
horseman's seat easy and comfortable, and in 
enabling him to ride fast and long without 
fatigue. The proper method of using them 
ought therefore to be carefully practised by 
every equestrian novice. 

Even at a walk the assistance of stirrups is 

far from unimportant. You will soon find it 
intolerably wearisome to keep your thighs and 
legs always grasping the saddle ; not only be- 
cause the muscles thus used will become tired, 
but because by fixing yourself in your seat 
you greatly increase the play of^ your waist 
and loins with the action of the horse. You 
will find it almost equally fatiguing to let 
your legs dangle loosely in the position deter- 
mined by their weight. But by stretching 
down your heels and pressing the stirrups 
steadily with your feet, you will not only re- 
lieve the limbs themselves, but will prevent 
your body from incessantly writhing and 
working as the horse steps along. 

At a trot — at least at a full trot — the use 
of stirrups is almost indispensable. Without 
them the fatigue of the steadiest horseman 
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would soon become intolerable, not only be- 
cause he would have no means of avoiding the 
incessant shock of the horse's action, but also 
because he could not depart from his regular 
position in the saddle, except at the risk of 
being immediately unseated. With them a 
free and elastic trotter becomes the best and 
pleasantest of hacks. Well poised in his 
stirrups, and rising corkily to the stroke of 
his lively nag, the practised horseman can 
support his body in almost any attitude which 
he may find convenient, and can thus ride a 
day's journey without any unpleasant exer- 
tion. 

At the gallop the stirrups are seldom em- 
ployed. But this is only because, in ordinary 
riding, the horse is seldom galloped very fast 
or very long. When this becomes necessary, 
as in hunting it often does, the rider will soon 
find the incessant spring and pitch exceedingly 
jarring. In this case let him incline his body 
forward, lower his hands upon the horse's 
withers, and press the stirrups steadily with 
his feet. At first he will undoubtedly feel 
his new position somewhat precarious. But 
after a little practice he will find that it en- 
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itirely relieves his fatigue. His seat will part 
from and return to the saddle with a gentle 
oscillation as the horse strides along, but the 
alteration of his balance will remove all dis- 
agreeable concussion from the contact. 

Let the length of your stirrups be entirely 
determined by the natural position of your 
legs while grasping your saddle. Take your 
gripe, with your thighs at the angle most 
convenient for tenacious adhesion, your legs 
vertical from the knee downwards, and your 
feet drooping easily from the heel to the toe. 
Then regulate the stirrup-leathers so that the 
irons shall touch, just enough to keep them 
steady, the hollow of the foot. You will 
thus be sure that your stirrups are long 
enough not to interfere with your position 
when you do not want their assistance, and short 
enough to give you full support when you 
do. Feel the stirrup-iron with the hollow or 
the ball of the foot as you please; remembering 
only that, if you prefer the latter posture, the 
instep must be carefully kept pliant when you 
are not pressing upon your stirrups. 

You will easily divine from this advice that 
I am, as to one favourite article of the ordi- 
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nary equestrian creed, a complete heretic. I 
am utterly unable to understand why different 
positions on horseback should be adopted by 
different descriptions of horsemen. Every 
horseman, I humbly conceive, wishes to be as 
firm and as easy in his saddle as he possibly 
can. If one position of the legs is found the 
most effectual for this purpose by the jockey, 
why should another be found more so by the 
dragoon ? or how can we persuade ourselves 
that an attitude, which would be insecure if 
the horse were to charge an ox-fence, is 
secure when he is charging a square or a 
battery ? 

The oldfashioned military and the old- 
fashioned hunting seats were both, in my 
opinion, more or less mistakes. In the for- 
mer the thighs were stretched almost verti- 
cally downwards, so that it became impos- 
sible to grasp the saddle below the knee. 
In the latter they were raised almost horizon- 
tally forwards, so that it became impossible to 
grasp the saddle above the knee. In both, 
therefore, the position of the rider was mate- 
rially less secure than it would have been if 
they had been allowed to lie in their natural 
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attitude. I believe, moreover, that the best 
judges are now of the same opinion, and 
that there is no longer any really important 
difference between the seat of an average 
fox-hunter and that of an average dragoon. 

I know that there are certain mysteries of 
iockeyship which may possibly require, for 
the convenience of the horse and not of the 
rider, a peculiar attitude in the saddle. I 
also know that, if a horseman's body is but 
perfectly poised, there is no conceivable posi- 
tion into which he may not, with comparative 
security, torture his lower limbs. There were 
fine horsemen in the antique manege^ where 
the legs of the cavalier were placed like a pair 
of tongs ; and there are fine horsemen now in 
India, whose legs are placed like those of a 
tailor at work. But remember that, if such 
seats can be made secure, they must be so by 
what would otherwise be a superfluous nicety 
of balance. The rational horseman will place 
his body and legs so as to assist each other as 
much as possible, instead of having to correct 
the awkwardness of the one posture by the 
extraordinary excellence of the other. 

Whoever wishes to find the true model of 
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universal horsemanship, has only to look at 
the equestrian figures of Grecian sculpture. 
Nothing can be more delightful to the eye of 
a horseman than the beautiful relics of ancient 
art which compose the Elgin Marbles. One 
is never weary of admiring that long proces- 
sion of graceful cavaliers, each seated in the 
finest possible position, yet each having an 
individual character of his own ; their thighs 
and knees riveted to the horse's girth, their 
easily drooping legs and feet, their supple 
waists, their expanded and recumbent busts, 
their neatly poised heads, their hands and 
arms playing lightly with every movement of 
the bridle. It is almost annoying to think 
that such godlike equitation was thrown away 
upon the stag-necked, hammer-headed, hog- 
maned cobs which seem to have been the 
only inmates procurable for the classical stable. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE HAND. 



You are now perfectly firm and easy on your 
horse in his regular paces, and tolerably con- 
fident that no irregular movement which he is 
at all likely to make will disturb you in your 
saddle. In other words, you have acquired a 
pretty good seat. But you are still very far 
from being a good horseman. So far, indeed, 
that you are likely, if you now stop short in 
your education, to become a singularly clumsy 
and dangerous horseman ; because you have 
acquired strength and confidence without ac- 
quiring skill. In fact, the only conceivable 
objection to the plan of teaching horsemanship 
by successive steps is the possibility, that the 
pupil may be so perverse as to think the first 
step sufficient. The novice who studies seat 
and hand together is at least kept out of pre- 
mature risks by his instinctive fear of falling 
oS ; but no man is so likely to kill his horse 
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and hurt himself, as a bold and firm rider who 
has never learnt to manage his bridle. 

The principle upon which the horse is con- 
trolled by the bridle is a very simple one. No 
horse can, or at least no horse will, execute any 
pace without stretching and relaxing his neck 
or crest in time to the action of his legs. If, 
therefore, we can restrain this movement of 
the horse's crest, we disable him from advanc- 
ing by moving his legs. This is effected by 
fastening in his mouth a steel machine termed 
a Bit, attached to a leather strap termed the 
Rein. The rider holds the rein in his hands, 
and may, if he can pull it with, sufficient 
strength, keep the horse's head by main force 
in such a position that he cannot extend his 
neck. And if you can do this, whether by 
forcibly drawing down the horse's nose to his 
chest or by compelling him to raise it into the 
air, there can be no doubt that you will effect- 
ually prevent any ordinary horse from either 
walking, trotting, or galloping. 

This, it is quite clear, is physically impos- 
sible. The neck of the smallest pony is far 
stronger than the arms of the strongest man, 
even if assisted by the weight of his shoulders. 
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The strongest man will therefore fail in re- 
straining by main force the action of his horse. 
It is true, no doubt, that the rider has certain 
odds in his favour. He can pull at the rein 
with all his strength ; whereas the horse, if he 
pulls very hard at the bit, is likely %o suffer 
pain from its pressure. The inexperienced 
horseman may therefore flatter himself that he 
will be able to control his horse by main force, 
not because the horse is physically unable to 
overpower him, but because he will be afraid 
of hurting himself in making the attempt.. 
This, however, will be found a very dangerous 
mistake. 

There is no truth whatever in the common 
superstition, that the mouths of some horses 
are naturally light, and those of others natur- 
ally hard. The mouths of all horses are 
tender to the bit, so long as its interior part 
presses upon the bars or gums, and its exterior 
part upon the beard or chin. The mouths of 
all horses are callous to the bit, when its inte- 
rior part presses upon the corners of the mouth, 
and its exterior part upon the bones of the 
jaw. Every horse can therefore defy the pres- 
sure of the bit, so long as he can keep it in 
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the latter position. By a hard-mouthed horse 
is consequently meant a horse which, either 
from natural make or from long habit, finds 
it easy to do this ; and by a light-mouthed 
horse, a horse which finds it difficult or im- 
possible. 

Now it is obvious that, the more a horse 
draws in his nose towards his chest, the more 
directly the bit will press across his bars, and 
that, the more he thrusts out or throws up his 
nose, the more the bit will slip up towards the 
corners of his mouth. In other words, the 
horse's mouth* will become sensitive or callous 
to the bit in proportion as he withdraws or 
protrudes his nose. A horse which always 
carries his neck curved and his head vertical 
will therefore be always light in hand ; and a 
horse which can contrive always to carry his 
neck stiff and his head horizontal may defy 
any horseman in the world to regulate his pace 
or control his direction. 

We may, however, be thankful that there 
is no such horse as this in existence. I have 
already said that no horse can execute any 
pace without stretching and relaxing his neck 
with the action of his legs. From this it is 

D 
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clear that no horse can execute any pace with- 
out becoming, at momentary intervals, com- 
paratively sensitive to the bit. And therefore 
a horseman who knows how to take advantage 
of this, by yielding his hands when the horse 
extends himself so that he is able to resist the 
bit, and by pulling the rein when the horse 
bends or contracts himself so that he becomes 
sensitive to the bit, is able to regulate the 
paces of any horse in the world. The prac- 
tice of this invaluable knack is commonly 
known as Giving and Taking. 

The whole equestrian art may be said to 
consist in these two simple words. The horse- 
man whose delicate tact enables him never to 
ri^k a pull which the horse is prepared to 
resist, and never to miss a pull which the 
horse is unprepared to resist, is absolutely 
perfects His horse can make no movement 
which he will not foresee, and therefore none 
which he cannot if necessary baffle. Such 
perfection of handling as this cannot always 
be learnt, and is far from necessary ; but no 
horseman who regards his own safety or com- 
fort ought to be satisfied until he has acquired 
a certain degree of it. We have now to con- 
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sider how this can be most effectually and 
most expeditiously done. 

I . Riding on the Snaffle. — A plain Snaffle is 
a bit consisting simply of a single cylindrical 
bar, jointed in the centre and secured across 
the horse's mouth. When the snaffle rein is 
pulled, the bit presses the horse's bars if his 
head is in its natural .place, and the corners of 
his mouth if his nose is thrown up or thrust 
out. The natural position of an ordinary 
horse, having a plain snaffle in his mouth, is 
with his neck nearly straight at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees above the horizon, 
and his head at a right angle to his neck. 
The plain snaffle, if judiciously used, is quite 
sufficient to control the horse's direction and 
to regulate his pace ; but it has no power to 
bend or collect him into the attitude which 
makes his rider most completely master of 
his movements. The latter operation of the 
hand must therefore be discussed at a future 
opportunity. 

Begin by putting a plain snaffle on your 

horse, and adjust your bridle before you let 

him move. Place yourself with the upper arms 
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vertical, the fore-arms parallel to each other, 
and the hands at the height of the elbows. 
Hold the rein in the full grasp of both hands, 
at such a length that you can just feel the 
pressure of the horse's mouth upon the bit ; 
and secure it from slipping by your thumbs. 
Take particular care that your shoulders, 
elbows and wrists are perfectly supple, and 
prepared to play loosely with every movement 
of the horse's head. Let the rest of your 
body remain in its ordinary position. 

Now let your horse move forward at a 
steady walk. You will find that the moment 
he begins to advance his neck begins to 
stretch and contract with every step he makes. 
Give your whole attention to the effect of this 
movement upon your arms. Keep them so 
loose and easy that they yield to every stretch 
of the horse's neck, but at the same time let 
them draw lightly towards you whenever the 
opposition of his mouth gives way. En- 
deavour in this manner to preserve one gentle 
and uniform feeling of the horse's bars, 
neither allowing the rein to tighten when he 
extends himself nor to slacken when he con- 
tracts himself. Avoid any attempt to alter 
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his pace or his direction, and carefully keep 
the play of your waist and that of your arms 
independent of each other. 

When you can feel your horse's mouth 
quite smoothly at a walk, you may begin to 
regulate his pace. For this purpose you must 
gently increase the pressure of your hands 
when his mouth gives way, and gently di- 
minish their yielding motion when it resists. 
Do this at first with great caution and very 
lightly, for fear you should get into the habit 
of attempting to check him by a dead pull. 
Persevere in thus taking at every step a little 
more than you give, until the horse comes to 
a halt. By degrees, as the knack becomes 
more familiar to you, you may increase the 
power of your alternate pulls, until you can 
bring your horse in two or three paces from a 
fast walk to a full stop. 

You may now proceed to the same practice 
at a trot and a gallop. Begin by starting 
your horse at a steady pace, and give all your 
attention to feeling his mouth without at- 
tempting to check or guide him. If he is 
disposed to press forward, let your assistant 
run beside you and regulate his pace. As 
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soon as you have got him comfortably in 
hand, begin to shorten his action by pulling 
smoothly and steadily when his neck relaxes ; 
and continue to do so until he drops into a 
walk if trotting, or into a trot if galloping. 
Be careful never to stiffen your arms so that 
they become insensible to the resistance of the 
horse's mouth, and never to assist them by the 
weight of your shoulders. 

When you know how to regulate your 
horse's paces, you may begin to practise 
changing his direction. In order to do this 
smartly and suddenly, you must have com- 
mand of his hind quarters; and you cannot 
have full command of his hind quarters until 
you have learnt how to use your legs. But 
the use of the bridle alone is sufficient to 
make him gradually swerve or circle to either 
hand. For this purpose you have only to in- 
cline your body and hands in the direction to 
which you wish him to turn ; maintaining the 
feeling of his mouth with both hands, but 
strengthening the pull of the inward hand. 
The pressure of the inward rein on the bit, 
and that of the outward rein on the neck, will 
be sufficient to make a well broken horse 
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turn correctly, provided the turn is not so 
sudden as to require his hind quarters per- 
ceptibly to depart from the line of his 
shoulders. 

When you can ride, halt and turn your 
horse easily with both hands, you will have 
little difficulty in doing so with one. Your 
only embarrassment will be the necessity of 
making up for the diminished play of the 
bridle hand by occasionally shortening and 
lengthening the rein, and the consequent temp- 
tation to avoid this necessity by thrusting 
forward the bridle arm and shoulder instead of 
carrying the body square. You will avoid it 
by getting into the habit of letting the reins 
pass loosely between the fingers of the bridle 
hand, and grasping them next your body with 
the fingers and thumb of the other. Both 
hands will thus naturally place themselves in 
front of your waist ; and when one is dropped 
or removed^ the other will instinctively retain 
its central position. 

There are two causes which usually prevent 
the acquisition of a perfect bridle hand. The 
first is the unsteadiness of the rider's seat. 
The second is the habit of pulling at the reins 
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by the weight of the bust instead of by the 
play of the arms. No man can give and take 
as he ought while he is being jolted about in 
his saddle, nor yet while his body is hanging 
upon, and supported by, his bridle. The 
former difficulty you can only overcome by 
patiently working yourself into a perfectly 
smooth and steady seat before you attempt 
to manage your bridle. The latter you must 
avoid by carefully keeping your arms detached 
from your body, and allowing them to play 
freely in the air with the pull and yield of 
your horse's mouth. 

Do not be deluded by the indiscriminate 
praise usually bestowed upon a light bridle 
hand. A light hand is a good thing, but only 
when it is effective as well as light. The first 
merit of the hand is to command the horse ; 
the second is to do so without unnecessarily an- 
noying him. Nor ought the hand to be light 
when the horse resists it. A hand which 
is always light will be as ineffective as a hand 
which is always heavy. The hand of a horse- 
man should resemble the temper of a com- 
mander — pleasant while obeyed, formidable if 
disobeyed. Nobody cares for the man who 
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always smiles, any more than for the man who 
always scolds. 

2. Riding on the Curb. — An ordinary Curb 
is a bit consisting of a curved bar or mouth- 
piece fastened across the horse's mouth, and 
having a Cheek, or cross-bar, at each end. 
To the lower ends of the cheeks are fastened 
the ends of the rein, and their upper ends are 
connected by a chain which passes under the 
horse's chin. When the curb rein is pulled, 
the upper ends of the cheeks rise and tighten 
the curb chain across the horse's chin, and at 
the same time the mouth-piece turns and 
presses its Port or curvature against the roof 
of his mouth. The natural position of a well 
made or well broken horse, when properly 
ridden on the curb, is with his neck arched 
and his head vertical ; and the curb is there- 
fore useful, not only to regulate the horse's 
pace, but also to place him in a graceful and 
manageable attitude. 

Begin to practise riding upon the curb with- 
out using the snaffle at all. Mount your horse, 
and keep him at a halt until you have learnt 
the proper feeling of his mouth. Take up 
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the rein with the fingers and thumb of the 
right hand, and draw it through the fingers of 
the left hand until you meet with a gentle re- 
sistance. If the horse has a good mouth, he 
will gradually arch his neck until his head 
drops into a vertical position, and champ or 
play with the mouth-piece of the bit. Let 
slip the rein when he yields in this manner to 
the hand, and allow him to extend his neck. 
Then proceed to repeat the same practice, 
until you can catch him upon the curb and 
bring home his head with a quick and easy 
touch, and without any uncertainty or delay. 
When you have mastered this knack, put 
your horse into a walk. If he has a good 
mouth, he will move ofF without endeavour- 
ing to extend his neck or thrust forward his 
nose. As he steps along, you will become 
conscious no longer of a steady though inter- 
mittent pressure upon the mouth-piece, but 
of an elastic play or vibration of the cheeks, 
which increases or diminishes with the move- 
ment of his crest, but never wholly ceases. 
Carefully watch the ebb and flow of this soft 
and almost imperceptible sensation ; and en- 
deavour to let your hand give and take, so as 
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to keep it as nearly as possible uniform. You 
will soon find that you can detect both its 
absence and its increase, although you do not 
seem to feel its presence ; and this curious 
faculty will be your guide in maintaining it. 

If your horse is a good steady goer, who 
does not require much assistance from the 
legs, you may now ride him at a short or col- 
lected trot or canter. Endeavour to main- 
tain the elastic play of the bit, and to keep his 
neck arched and his head home. If he extends 
his neck and protrudes his nose, try to check 
him by feeling the rein as if you were very gra- 
dually pulling him up, at the same time urging 
him forward, or making your attendant do so, 
by a touch of the whip. You will soon become 
aware of the great pleasure which a light 
mouthed and high couraged horse, skilfully 
kept in hand with the curb, bestows both 
upon the rider and upon the spectator. 

No ordinary horse should ever be ridden, 
except for the purpose of instructing his rider, 
otherwise than in a curb and snaffle at once. 
He cannot be compelled to put forth his full 
powers in either of these bridles singly. If 
you ride him in a single curb, or as it is com- 
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monly called a hard'and-sharpy you cannot 
leap him over a fence, or even extend him at 
a full trot or gallop, without letting go his 
head. If you ride him in a single snaffle, you 
cannot bend or collect him so as to show off 
his action and make him handy in turning or 
circling. You must therefore, in order to be 
fully master of your horse, learn to combine 
the use of the curb and snaffle, or bit and 
bridoon, by riding him in a double bridle 
comprising both. 

You will find no great difficulty in this. 
Take the two reins in both hands, the little 
fingers dividing the bit from the bridoon rein, 
and hold them at equal lengths. You will 
immediately feel a steady pressure upon the 
bridoon ; but you will also feel that, if you 
raise your hands or if the horse thrusts out his 
nose, the bit forthwith comes into play. You 
thus gain the advantage of holding your horse 
firmly by the head however fast he may go, 
while you keep in reserve a mode of handling 
which vyill eflfectually prevent him from rak- 
ing or boring against his bridle. As soon as 
you are familiar with the use of the double 
bridle in both hands, take it in one, and divide 
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the bit from the bridoon reins by your fingers, 
keeping all fast by the thumb. 

No horse suppled according to M. Baucher's 
system requires any bit except a plain snaffle 
and an ordinary curb ; and I believe that there 
is scarcely any horse which may not be sup- 
pled according to M. Baucher's system. But 
this is not generally known ; and you will 
often find, when you mount a hot or hard- 
mouthed horse, that he has been equipped for 
your especial convenience with some engine of 
torture which is expected to make him more 
easily controllable. In such cases you will 
always, if you take my advice and can find an 
opportunity, procure the exchange of the Chif- 
ney or Segundo for a simple bit and bridoon. 
But if this is impossible, a light and elastic 
hand will do wonders in reconciling the poo 
animal to his unnecessary punishment. 

I give you no special rules for leaping. If 
you are cool enough not to change or stiflTen 
your attitude as your horse rises, you will 
naturally sit steady in your saddle ; and if you 
sit steady in your saddle, you will naturally 
handle your horse as you ought. A flying 
leap is nothing more than a stride in the horse's 
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gallop of extraordinary height and width ; and 
a standing leap is nothing more than the com- 
mencement of his gallop with such a stride. 
If therefore you know how to give and take 
properly, and if the unusual effort which 
the horse is making has not disturbed your 
seat so as to disable you from giving and 
taking properly, you have no further difficulty 
to overcome. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE LEGS. 



The man who has acquired a perfect seat and 
a perfect hand is in England considered as a 
perfect horseman. We all know that there 
is some difficulty, and therefore some merit, 
in sitting a horse firmly and in handling him 
skilfully. But few of us seem to be aware 
that any science is required to make him exert 
himself according to his rider's pleasure, or 
even that a horse, if made to exert himself 
suflSciently and kept well in hand, can possibly 
be otherwise than completely under his rider's 
command. The consequence is that the scien- 
tific use of the legs or spurs is entirely neglected 
by most English horsemen. 

It is easy to account for this omission. The 
ordinary English horseman is accustomed only 
to work his horse upon a single line. Whether 
he rides upon the road, upon the race-course, 
or across country, he is quite satisfied so long 
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as his horse goes forward freely and yields to 
the bit readily. The dexterous manoeuvres of 
the manege he does not find necessary; and 
therefore he despises them as mere riding- 
school tricks, unworthy the attention of a 
practical sportsman. That their successful 
study would enable him to ride an ill -made or 
ill-broken horse with greater pleasure and 
safety than he can do at present, he probably 
does not know and would not believe. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
English horseman sustains no positive incon- 
venience from this neglect. It is true that he 
only requires his horse to work straight for- 
wards ; and it is also true that a high couraged 
horse, so long as he works straight forwards, 
requires nothing but a good hand to make him 
go as he ought. But suppose that the rider 
requires his horse to work straight forwards, 
and that the horse is resolved to swerve aside. 
Excellent judges have long ago remarked that 
the same man who can regulate a free going 
horse in his gallop and pilot him over his fences 
with the precision of clockwork, is often quite 
at a loss when mounted on a sulky or timid 
animal which refuses to leap ; and a certain 
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degree of the same awkwardness may often be 
remarked on the road, when it becomes neces- 
sary to open a gate or to pass an object of 
which the horse is afraid. 

This is very readily explained. An active 
horse can, as every horseman knows, change 
the direction in which he is going, without 
either slackening his pace or turning his head, 
by simply carrying his hind quarters to the 
right or left, and working sideways instead of 
straight forwards. An active horse can there- 
fore proceed in a direction contrary to his 
rider's will, without resisting his rider's hand. 
In other words, no rider has complete com- 
mand of his horse until he has learnt to regu- 
late the movements of his hind quarters as 
well as to handle his mouth. This can only 
be done by the judicious use of the legs or 
spurs. 

A well-broken horse whose flank is struck 
or pressed will instinctively endeavour to with- 
draw himself from the contact. This is the 
obvious principle upon which the horse's hind 
quarters are controlled by the rider's legs. 
When the rider closes both legs to his horse's 
flanks, the horse will instinctively move forward 
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or increase his pace. When the rider closes 
one leg the horse will instinctively shift his 
croup or step aside in the opposite direction if 
he was previously standing still, and will in- 
stinctively traverse or sidle in the opposite di- 
rection if he was previously advancing. The 
use of the legs, in short, depends upon this 
simple truth — that whenever you touch your 
horse's flanks, he will promptly throw his 
weight the other way. 

It must however be remembered, that the 
use of the legs will be of no advantage what- 
ever unless it is combined with that of the 
bridle. The horseman who drives his horse 
forward without knowing how to keep him in 
hand is getting up steam without having pro- 
vided a rudder, and will find that, the more the 
animal is roused to exert himself, the more 
headstrong and unmanageable he becomes. 
The horse is excited by the pressure of the 
legs to throw his weight forward, and the in- 
elastic hand of the rider is overpowered by 
the sudden impulse which it is thus re- 
quired to support. The consequence is that 
the horse begins to bore heavily upon his 
shoulders, and unless pulled short up will pro- 
bably attempt to run away. 
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But the case is very difFerent when the 
horseman knows how to catch and balance in 
his hands the weight which he has thrown for- 
ward by means of his legs. The horse may 
spring forcibly from his hind-quarters, but 
the bent position of his neck keeps his mouth 
sensitive, and disables him from carrying the 
impulse of his spring so far as to increase his 
pressure upon the bit. The rider has, there- 
fore, obtained the equilibrium which is the 
object of every skilful horseman. The horse, 
as it is technically expressed, is before the legs 
and behind the hands. In other words, he is 
ready to spring forwards or sideways at the 
slightest touch of the leg, and yet is restrain- 
able from doing so by the slightest feeling of 
the hand. 

In my instructions how to acquire the pro- 
per use of the legs or spurs, I shall of course 
take for granted that you are mounted upon 
a horse sufficiently well broken to obey with 
perfect docility the ordinary indications of a 
skilful horseman. In England this sort of 
animal is not always easy to procure, but 
with a little patience you will probably succeed 
in getting one quite good enough for your 
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purpose. What is termed a highly managed 
charger is altogether unnecessary ; because, 
however far you may wish to carry your own 
education, you will find it easy, when you have 
once acquired a certain degree of tact, to push 
forward that of vour horse at the same time. 

I. Working in Line. — Begin by acquiring 
the knack of moving your legs freely without 
disturbing your seat or hand. Do not re- 
semble that unskilful cavalier recorded in 
Henry IV., who ' gave his able horse the 
head, and bending forward struck his armed 
heels into the panting sides of the poor jade.' 
Shakespeare no doubt drew from nature ; but 
we know that nature sometimes turns out 
very indifferent horsemen. What do you 
suppose would have happened if the poor 
jade, instead of answering the spur like an 
honest horse, had set up his back and given 
a resolute plunge ? The unwary messenger 
would have been thrown clean out of his 
saddle, and the king would have had to wait 
another post for news of the battle of Shrews- 
bury. 

Commence your practice without spurs. 
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Fix yourself in your seat, bring the horse's 
head home with the curb ; and then, keeping 
him at a halt, proceed to close your legs and 
heels to his flanks. Steadily maintain the 
pressure ^ notwithstanding his fidgeting or 
shifting to avoid it, trying not to let him move 
forward, and taking care not to stiffen your 
body or relax the grasp of your thighs. 
When you can do this with perfect ease, go 
on to practise it at a walk, trot, and canter. 
You will soon find that the constrained posi- 
tion of the leg, though certainly no assistance 
to the gripe of the thigh and knee, need not 
be allowed to interfere with it. 

Next put on a pair of ordinary road-riding 
spurs, with blunt rowels. Seat yourself and 
take hold of your horse as before, move him 
forward at a walk, and then close your legs 
steadily and touch him lightly with the spurs. 
If he is a good-tempered, high-couraged horse 
(and I need not say that for this lesson you must 
not choose a dull or a restive one), he will sink 
his croup and try to spring forward. Care- 
fully keep him bent with the curb, so that he 
cannot get a pull at your hand. If you do 
this skilfully, the result of the impulse will bft 
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merely to raise his forehand and bring his 
hind legs well under him ; and you must per- 
severe in the present practice, though without 
using the spurs if you find the pressure of 
your legs sufficient, until you succeed in pro- 
ducing this effect and no other. 

When you have fairly got your horse be- 
tween your hands and legs at a fast walk, pro- 
ceed to shorten his pace until, without letting 
him escape from his equilibrium, you have 
brought him to a full halt. Then drop your 
hands and legs, and permit the horse to stretch 
his neck and stand at his ease ; and then, 
gently drawing the rein and closing the legs, 
endeavour to bring him again into balance 
without permitting him to shift his ground. 
This is a task of considerable delicacy, and 
you will require some practice before you can 
do it quickly and completely ; but your suc- 
cess will be rewarded by a consciousness of 
perfect command over your horse such as you 
never felt before. 

Reining back must be your next lesson. 
Get your horse collected and light in hand at 
a halt ; and then, by alternately relaxing your 
hands and legs, induce him to throw his 
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weight alternately upon the forehand and the 
haunches, without stepping forward or back- 
ward. You will soon, if you are skilful in 
thus soliciting him to change his balance, be- 
come conscious of a gentle but perceptible 
oscillation of his body upon his legs. Catch 
your opportunity when the reflux of his 
weight from the fore to the hind legs is just 
beginning, maintain the pressure of the hands 
and forbear to renew that of the legs. The 
inevitable consequence will be that he will 
step backwards at a steady walk. 

When you have got your horse well col- 
lected at a walk and a halt, you will probably 
find little difficulty in keeping him so at a 
trot and a canter. Indeed, if the contrary 
should happen, the fault is more likely to be 
his than yours ; and the remedy is therefore 
no part of our present subject. If, on the 
other hand, you feel hini when in quick mo- 
tion eager to spring from the spur, yet reluc- 
tant to throw his weight upon the bit, the 
natural power of the animal will be the -only 
limit to your command over him. By judi- 
ciously timing your indications, you may make 
him bound and curvet, caper and caracole. 
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so as to realize, if you think it worth while 
to do so, the equestrian marvels of chivalrous 
romance. 

You will easily perceive that the true diffi- 
culty of your present practice consists, not in 
the proper use of the legs themselves, but in 
the additional difficulty which their use will 
throw upon the hands. The office of the two 
is different but similar. As the hands are to 
yield when the horse's mouth resists, and to 
pull when it gives way, so the legs are to close 
when the horse's weight falls backward, and to 
relax when it flows forward ; and therefore a 
perfect horseman will seldom or never use his 
hands and his legs 'precisely together. But 
the difference between the two indications is 
this ; that the horse's flanks are comparatively 
callous, and that his mouth is highly sensitive. 
The use of the legs will therefore, if well 
timed, be always tolerably correct; whereas 
that of the hands requires in addition the most 
careful elasticity of touch. 

2. Working sideways. — When you have got 
your horse perfectly collected and light in 
hand while working in a straight line, you 
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will have no * difficulty in making him work 
correctly with his fore and hind quarters upon 
distinct lines. Begin, as before, at a halt. 
Bring the horse's head home; and close one 
leg to his flank behind the girths, restraining 
him by the opposite rein from shifting his 
forehand. He will immediately shift his croup 
in the opposite direction, and if the pressure 
is continued will circle his hind completely 
round his fore legs. Next turn his head to 
one side by the rein, and restrain him by the 
opposite leg from shifting his croup, which 
will cause him to shift his forehand without 
moving his hind legs until he circles upon the 
latter. 

With a perfectly docile and well-broken 
horse, these are very simple manoeuvres. But 
you must, in performing them, be upon your 
guard against any irregular movement which 
he might make if impatient or reluctant. In 
circling on the forehand, be ready to stop him 
by carrying the hands in the opposite direc- 
tion if he begins to change ground with his 
fore legs. In circling on the haunches, be 
equally ready to arrest the movement of his 
hind legs by the application of ydur opposite 
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leg. And in all circles at the halt let your 
hands carefully restrain him from stepping for- 
ward, while the instantaneous closing of both 
legs must prevent hirn from reining back. 

When you can circle or pirouette your 
horse quickly and smartly, yet with perfect 
accuracy, you may try the passage or side step. 
For this purpose you have only to get your 
horse well in hand at a halt, and then, alter- 
nately turning his head aside by the rein and 
pressing his opposite flank with the leg, induce 
him to shift alternately his fore and hind legs 
in the opposite direction. The outer rein is 
to assist the leg by pressing the neck so as to 
lead off the forehand, and the inner leg is to 
stop the croup if it traverses too rapidly. The 
horse will soon comprehend the movement 
which he is required to execute, and will, un- 
der the simple pressure of the outward leg 
assisted by the feeling of the inward rein, 
begin to step sideways by crossing his fore 
and hind legs simultaneously and not alter- 
nately. 

You may now, if you choose to amuse 
yourself by doing so, practise at a trot the 
same movements which you have learned to 
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execute at a walk. First get your horse well 
collected at a steady advancing trot; and 
then, by delicately increasing the pressure of 
your hands, without ceasing that of your legs, 
gradually shorten his pace until he correctly 
executes at a halt the motions of a full trot. 
This exercise is termed Piaffing. It is one of 
great difficulty ; and its successful performance, 
even by the best broken horse, requires un- 
usual tact and skill in the rider. When you 
can once make your horse piaff you may, by 
persevering upon the same principles, induce 
him to rein backwards, or to passage sideways, 
at a full trot without changing his action. 

Until you are tolerably perfect in circling 
and passaging at the walk and trot, or at all 
events at the walk, you must not attempt to 
work sideways at the canter or gallop. The 
reason of this is obvious. A horse advancing 
at the walk or trot works his legs diagonally 
and moves square to the front, so that he can 
swerve with equal readiness to either hand. 
But a horse advancing at the canter or gallop 
moves by a succession of strides or springs, in 
each of which his fore and hind legs on one 
side lead, and are followed by those on the 
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other ; and whoever watches his action will 
perceive that he cannot, without imminent risk 
of falling, swerve towards the hand on which 
his legs are not leading. You cannot, there- 
fore, safely circle or passage a horse at the 
canter, until you have learned to make him 
canter with whichever leg you please. 

In order to put a horse out of a walk or trot 
into a canter or gallop, you have only to collect 
him by applying your legs, without allowing 
him to increase his pace, until you feel him 
raising his forehand and beginning to prance, 
and then gradually to let him out straight. 
In this case he will, of course, lead with which- 
ever leg he happens to prefer. But if you 
wish him to lead with the right (or left) leg 
rather than the other, you must, as soon as 
you feel him prepared to strike a canter, carry 
his croup to the right (or left) by increasing 
the pressure of the left (or right) leg, and at 
the same time lead him off by feeling the 
right (or left) rein. And when you can do 
this with ease and certainty, a little additional 
practice will enable you to make him change 
his leg at your pleasure while actually on the 
canter. 
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You will occasionally find yourself mounted 
upon an otherwise well broken horse which, 
either from natural make or from long habit, 
is very reluctant to strike a canter. In such 
cases, you must have recourse to what is termed 
lifting him — a manoeuvre perpetually practised 
by all experienced horsemen, but never, I be- 
lieve, described or even noticed by writers 
upon horsemanship. It is performed by 
smoothly but vigorously giving and' taking 
the snaffle, while the horse continues to trot, 
with the movement which your hands would 
naturally adopt if he were cantering. Do 
this steadily and perseveringly, neither jerk- 
ing the horse's mouth so as to make him 
throw up his head nor pulling at it so as to 
shorten his pace, and he will very soon be 
unable to prevent himself from falling into 
the pace which you require. 

A horse is said to canter Disunited, when 
he leads with opposite legs before and behind. 
This way of going is both uneasy and unsafe, 
and must be immediately corrected. If you 
wish him to change with his fore legs, throw 
the weight of his forehand upon the fore leg 
which is leading, by carrying your hands to 
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that side. If you wish him to change with 
his hind leg/ throw the weight of his croup 
upon the hind leg which is leading by apply- 
ing the opposite leg. Both changes are easy 
and certain, provided the horse remains light 
in hand and collected, or can be got so before 
the attempt is made. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE NERVES. 



We will now suppose that you are, physi- 
cally speaking, a perfect horseman. In other 
words, you can ride your horse, so long as he 
is willing to obey you, precisely as he ought 
to be ridden. Even so you are, physically 
speaking, a consummate swordsman when 
you can defend yourself so as never to be hit 
with the foils. But as the champion of the 
fencing-school sometimes forgets his science 
when first he sees the point of a rapier pre- 
sented at his body, so the model o^X^az manege 
is sometimes startled into awkwardness when 
first he feels beneath him the plunge and rush 
of an angry or frightened thoroughbred. In 
both cases, we know, the novice has within 
him the means required for safety ; but in 
neither is he sure of retaining his presence of 
mind so as to be able to use them. ' 
If you take my advice, you will not leave 
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this important question to be answelied by the 
event. You can, if you will use the necessary 
means, gradually familiarize yourself with the 
action of an unruly horse, until you are quite 
secure upon the back of the great majority. 
But your training for this purpose must be 
moral, not physical. You already know how 
to communicate your wishes to your horse, 
and how to sit upon his back while he obeys 
them. You must now learn how to make 
him obey them, and how to sit upon his back 
while he is attempting to disobey them. The 
skill which you have already acquired will be 
amply sufficient to effect this, provided you 
can secure your command of it by one im- 
portant acquisition. That acquisition is the 
quality which we term Nerve. 

By Nerve is understood the faculty of not 
overrating danger. It is therefore a quality 
quite distinct from courage, which is the 
faculty of disregarding danger. The courage 
which enables us to' face real danger can only 
be supplied, when it is naturally absent, by a 
strong will or a high sense of duty. But the 
nerve which enables us not to shrink from 
imaginary danger will come of itself, so soon 
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as famtliiErlty with the circumstances has 
taught us that the danger is imaginary. 
Now there can be no doubt that the danger 
which a skilful horseman incurs by riding a 
restive horse is, except in very extraordinary 
cases, almost entirely imaginary ; and a skilful 
horseman will therefore, as a general rule, 
acquire nerve by becoming accustomed to ride 
restive horses. 

Still you must remember that a general 
rule may easily be far from an invariable one. 
The force which a restive horse can exert for 
the purpose of overpowering his rider is some- 
times very great. If you have presence of 
mind enough to sit and manage him as coolly 
as in his ordinary paces, you will baffle his 
efforts with ease. But if you allow yourself 
to be startled out of your position on his back 
and your command of his mouth, you may 
easily be unseated or run away with. The 
discouragement naturally caused by such an 
accident will, of course, greatly retard your 
progress in horsemanship. You must, there- 
fore, in order to acquire with quickness and 
certainty the art of riding restive horses, 
commence your practice under circumstances 
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which are likely to protect you from serious 
risk in case of mismanagement. 

I. Sitting a Restive Horse. — In order to 
acquire a firm seat upon a restive horse, you 
must first of all put out of your head the 
precepts of those teachers who advise you to 
assume particular attitudes in particular emer- 
gencies. A moment's reflection will show that, 
whether wise or foolish in themselves, they 
cannot be of the slightest use to a novice. 
You are told, for example, to lean backwards 
when your horse kicks. Does this mean that 
you are to lean backwards when you feel him 
kick, or that you are to lean backwards when 
he is going to kick ? In the former case you 
are told to do what you will find physically 
impossible ; in the latter you are supposed to 
know what you have no means of knowing. 
Your only present chance of success is to select 
a position in which you are likely to be se- 
cure, whatever your horse may do, without 
any conscious change of attitude. 

There are only two ways in which a restive 
horse can unseat his rider. He may kick and 
plunge so as to throw you from the saddle 
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by main force, or he may start and shy so as 
to twist from under you. But, so long as 
you retain your proper position on his back, 
he can do neither ; because, in this case, your 
weight will rest upon a part of his back which 
he is physically unable to move with suffi- 
cient violence to inflict upon you any consid- 
erable shock, and your body will be poised 
and secured in an attitude which will prevent 
your weight from being displaced. You have, 
therefore, in order to sit a restive horse with 
security, two things to learn : first, the nerve 
to retain your proper position without con- 
straint while he is struggling to unseat you ; 
and secondly, the presence of mind to catch 
your proper position whenever he tries to 
surprise you. 

You cannot begin better than by practising 
the standing jump, without using the reins. 
Lay a leaping-bar on the ground, and let your 
assistant lead your horse across it. If he is a 
clever fencer, he will rise and hop over it with a 
movement pretty closely resembling the short 
angry plunge of a horse beginning to try his 
rider's seat. Keep your gripe steady, your 

shoulders well back and your waist supple, 
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and you will sit him with perfect ease; stifFen 
or round your spine, and you will feel your- 
self more or less shaken in your saddle. Pro- 
ceed by degrees to raise the bar, until it is as 
high as the horse will consent to jump with- 
out a rush ; and then place another bar at the 
distance of seven or eight feet beyond the 
first. You will soon find that, if you are but 
cool enough not to alter your position, you 
are perfectly secure in your seat. 

When you can sit a double jump of toler- 
able height, you are not likely to be displaced, 
if on your guard, by any succession of kicks 
or plunges which an ordinary horse is able to 
execute. But you are still liable to be taken 
by surprise. It is one thing to retain a posi- 
tion which you have deliberately assumed, and 
quite another to catch a particular position 
instinctively, wheti startled by the sudden re- 
bellion of a vicious horse. This all vicious 
horses know perfectly well ; and therefore they 
seldom assail their rider's seat without first try- 
ing to disturb his self-possession by a half-rear, 
a side start, or some other manoeuvre of the 
same kind. You will consequently never be 
secure upon such a horse, until you have 
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learnt to trust the strength of your proper 
position on horseback with such implicit faith, 
that you throw yourself into it when startled 
as instinctively as a timid horseman catches 
hold of the mane or the saddle. 

There will be no great difficulty in acquiring 
this confidence. First, fix yourself in your 
seat ; and let your assistant lunge your horse 
at a walki making him spring forward unex- 
pectedly at intervals by using the whip. When 
this ceases to startle you, sit loosely and re- 
peat the same practice, catching your gripe 
as you feel the horse commence his spring. 
Then let your assistant endeavour to make 
the horse stop short, twist round, or spring 
aside, first when at a walk, and then when at 
a trot or canter. There will be no occasion 
to carry this part of your education so far as 
to injure the animal's temper. Be satisfied 
when you find that the sudden interruption of 
his regular action startles you into your proper 
attitude and not out of it. 

The instinctive feeling which you are to aim 
at acquiring may be very simply described. 
In your proper position, the gripe of your legs 
is sufficient to prevent you from falling back- 
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ward, the weight of your bust to prevent you 
from falling forward, and the suppleness of your 
waist to prevent you from falling sideways. 
These plain truths you must thoroughly rea- 
lize. Learn to hollow your waist and throw 
back your bust without a moment's hesitation 
whenever your horse makes an irregular move- 
ment, in the perfect confidence that your legs 
will catch the saddle in time to prevent you 
from rolling over his quarters. Once acquire 
this instinct, and you may defy the various 
wily manoeuvres by which, like a wrestler 
playing to get his lock, a vicious horse will 
endeavour to tempt you into a position which 
he feels will enable him to kick you oyer his 
head. 

Always bear in mind, during this part of 
your progress, that there is one important 
difference between a start and a plunge. If 
a shying horse unseats you, it is by mere ac- 
cident. He only wishes to avoid going in a 
particular direction. He knows, as I have 
already explained, that your hands cannot 
prevent him from doing this; and there- 
fore he does not attempt to alter his bearing 
upon the bridle. But a horse which plunges 
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does so with the intention of unseating you. 
He knows that he has a much better chance 
of succeeding if he can prevent you from feel- 
ing his mouth ; and he therefore almost always 
commences his rebellion by throwing his head 
up and down. You must, consequently, when 
practising to sit a plunging horse, invariably 
do so with a slack rein. 

When you begin to test your nerve by riding 
really restive horses, you will act wisely by 
mounting the first two or three in the lunge. 
You cannot leave such a horse's head at liberty 
without risking a serious accident, and you 
cannot fairly try your power of sitting him 
without slackening your reins. You must 
therefore, in order to make the experiment at 
once safe and effectual, get him kept in hand 
by another person ; and you will do well to 
take care that this person is an experienced 
horsebreaker, and if possible that he is ac- 
quainted with the horse which y6u are to 
mount. Thus prepared, and keeping in mind 
your former practice, you may ride nineteen 
restive horses out of twenty with very little 
real danger. 
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2. Managing a Restive Horse. — Until you 
are quite sure that you can sit a horse which 
rebels, do not attempt to prevent his rebellion. 
By doing so you will probably fail in both 
your objects. The necessity of using your 
hands and legs will make you forget to keep 
your proper position in the saddle, and the 
consequent unsteadiness of your seat will dis- 
able you from properly using your hands and 
legs. The necessity of promptly using your 
hands is moreover likely to betray you, if you 
are not sure of your seat, into the habit of 
unconsciously holding on by the bridle — a trick 
which, besides being necessarily fatal to any- 
thing like proper management of the mouth, 
is very likely to get you unseated if your 
horse should suddenly throw up his head. 

But we will now suppose that you are quite 
firm and easy when assailed by the ordinary 
start or plunge of an ordinary horse. In this 
case it is time to consider how you can prevent 
your horse from starting and plunging, or 
how, if taken by surprise when riding care- 
lessly, you can regain your command over 
him. In order to answer this question you 
must first ascertain whether your horse is a 
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well broken one or not ; that is to say, whether 
he has or has not been successfully taught to 
arch his neck and gather his haunches under 
him when collected by the hands and legs of 
his rider. If so, you will in the great majority 
of cases find it perfectly easy to subdue him. 
Strike him with the spurs and take a pull at 
his head, and he will come together at once. 

Of course I do not mean that a well edu- 
cated horse will never rebel. Well educated 
horses, like well educated men, can make fools 
of themselves if they choose. He may rear, 
run back, stand still, or kick and plunge ; and 
if you try to ride him over a cliff, or into a 
furnace, he will probably do so. But in this 
case his rebellion will be deliberate and reso- 
lute ; and every man who has felt the extra- 
ordinary moral authority possessed by a good 
horseman over his horse, knows how much it 
takes to make a well ridden horse deliberately 
and resolutely rebel. It is by petty tricks and 
subterfuges that an ordinary horse tries to 
baffle his rider ; and it is scarcely too much to 
say that of such manoeuvres a properly edu- 
cated horse becomes absolutely incapable. 

You will thus perceive that obedience to 
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the leg is the keystone of the horse's education. 
Without it, the lightest mouth and the finest 
hand are of no more avail than a good rudder 
and a skilful helmsman when the boat has not 
steerage way. What does a horse care for 
your perfect command of his head and neck, 
so long as he feels that, by running backwards 
or sideways, he can go where he pleases in 
spite of you ? He knows, if you do not, that 
it is the leg which must place him in that 
position which alone will allow the hand to 
exercise any efficient control over his move- 
ments. 

Nor is this all. A horse which does not 
obey the leg cannot have a "permanently light 
mouth. It is impossible to prevent such a 
horse from occasionally, for a short distance, 
running away with you. Once permit him to 
draw back from the bit, and he can if he 
pleases come upon it with a rush which will 
for the moment carry all opposition before it. 
It is therefore absolutely necessary, in riding 
fiery and impetuous horses, to lose no time 
in getting them well in hand by the use of the 
legs or spurs. Your only chance of keeping 
such a horse in perfect command is to detect 
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and counteract his first attempts at insubordi- 
nation, and this you cannot do if you allow 
him to go behind his bridle. 

Moreover, a horse which does not readily 
obey the leg can never be ridden at speed with 
comfort or safety. He cannot extend himself 
at full gallop without throwing his weight for- 
ward, and he cannot throw his weight for- 
ward without becoming to a certain extent 
unmanageable by the hand. A good horse- 
nian whose horse has succeeded in bolting will 
therefore, before he takes a pull at the bridle, 
always endeavour to collect the pace by the use 
of the legs or spurs. If he succeeds, the horse 
will come together and yield to the hand at 
once. If he fails, it will cost him some time 
and exertion to pull up. We all know that 
race-horses, which are educated for speed 
alone, perpetually contrive to run away with 
the best jockeys in England. 

If you find yourself mounted upon a fiery 
and violent horse which has not been properly 
broken, your only resource will be in the de- 
licacy of your bridle hand. Here, I freely 
acknowledge, science can do but little to assist 
you. Science can teach you how to ride a 
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horse which has a good mouth, and how to 
give him a good mouth if he has a bad one ; 
but how to make the best of a bad mouth 
while it continues bad, is a question which 
only instinctive tact or long experience can 
decide, because it requires a different answer 
in almost every different case. If, however, 
you are quite steady in your seat, and know 
how to give and take and how to shorten 
and let slip your reins, you will not be long 
in acquiring dexterity enough to control any 
ordinary runaway. 

But suppose your horse has fairly bolted, 
and that you find your legs or spurs unable to 
collect him. He cannot do this so long as 
the bit rests across the bars of his mouth; 
and there is only one expedient by which a 
runaway horse can permanently avoid the 
pressure of the bit upon his bars. He can- 
not, or rather he dares not, continue to gallop 
with his nose thrown up, or even with his 
head horizontal. But he can gallop pretty 
safely, though not perhaps very easily, with 
his head and neck boring 4own between his 
fore legs ; and so long as he does this you 
cannot get a pull at him, because whenever 
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you attempt it the bit will slip up and rest 
across the corners of his moutji. In this 
case your only resource will be to saw the 
snaffle, by giving alternate pulls at each rein. 
Do this smoothly and quietly, and you will 
seldom find it fail in bringing the most head- 
strong fugitive to a halt in a very few strides. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BREAKING THE HORSE. 



You are now, if you have diligently and 
successfully practised the precepts already laid 
down for your guidance, completely master 
of any well educated horse. But few horses 
— certainly very few English horses — can 
be called thoroughly well educated. The 
chances therefore are, that- whatever horse you 
may procure for your own riding will require 
some additional education. And the question 
now remains, in what manner this education 
can best be supplied. 

The complete education of a saddle horse 
consists of two distinct branches. He must 
be made willing to obey his rider, and he 
must be taught to understand his rider. The 
former of these two branches of education is 
termed Breaking the horse, and the latter 
Suppling him. They are, as every clear- 
headed man will immediately perceive, entirely 
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distinct in their object, and ought to be en- 
tirely distinct in their method of practice; 
but they have been long confounded to- 
gether by pedantic and unscientific equestrians. 
The demonstration of this almost universal 
mistake is one of M. Baucher's many emi- 
nent merits. 

The mere breaking of a young horse is an 
exceedingly simple matter, and would be an 
exceedingly easy one if it were always en- 
trusted to patient and gentle hands. A horse 
is completely broken as soon as he carries his 
rider, without resistance or reluctance, at a 
walk, trot and gallop. This he will readily 
do when he is once brought to understand 
that neither his rider, nor any of the new and 
strange objects to which his rider must neces- 
sarily introduce him, is going to do him any 
harm. And if he is treated with due kind- 
ness before breaking, and with due forbear- 
ance while being broken, be will very speedily 
acquire this conviction. 

We all know that the breaking of a young 
horse consists of two steps. Lunging and Back- 
ing. He is first taught to advance steadily 
by being driven round and round in a lunge 
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or long rope ; and he is then gradually in- 
duced to bear the saddle, to carry a rider upon 
his back, and to advance mounted as before. 
If all this is cautiously and skilfully done, it 
may be effected without arousing the horse's 
temper or provoking him to resistance ; and 
he will then, in order to be completely 
broken, require nothing but to be led about the 
country by a steady and patient groom, until 
he ceases to take fright at the various moving 
objects which he is likely to encounter upon 
the road. 

To do all this successfully does not require 
more judgment or dexterity than is usually pos- 
sessed by an ordinary rough-rider. If there- 
fore you have a colt to break, you may safely 
entrust him to any ordinary rough-rider in 
whose sobriety and good temper you have 
perfect confidence, or whose proceedings you 
have the opportunity of superintending in 
person. Your principal care must be to see 
that the colt is never roughly treated, and 
that he is never tired by being worked too 
much at a time. Avoid in particular the 
dangerous error of beginning to back him 
when he is wearied and disgusted by a long 
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drive in the lunge, instead of watching for a 
moment when he is just warm to his work, and 
in thorough good humour with it. 

Do not, unless you are one of those adven- 
turous persons who delight in risking life and 
limb, be tempted by your confidence in your 
own horsemanship to mount a newly-broken 
horse upon his first introduction to the world. 
Be assured that the quietest colt is very likely 
to bring the best rider into serious danger. 
That excellent judge, ' Harry Hieover,' has 
told us that the most vicious demon ever 
foaled is less desperately dangerous than a 
well-meaning horse fairly frightened out of 
his wits. This is easily explained. Remem- 
ber that you can only restrain a horse from 
running away, because you can keep his head 
in a position which makes him afraid to run 
away ; and what does a terrified maniac know 
of fear, except the particular fear which is 
driving him frantic ? What was long ago said 
of assassins is no less true of horses : He who 
has ceased to care for his own life is always 
master of yours. 

Before a newly-broken horse becomes ready 
for suppling, his docility will usually require 
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some confirmation. Ride him regularly upon 
the road, suiting the amount of work to his 
strength and courage so as to trdn and prac- 
tise without fatiguing him. Use nothing but 
a plain snaffle and a whip— the curb and spurs 
are to be introduced hereafter. Require him 
to execute no pace except a fast walk and a 
moderate trot, but insist that in both he shall 
always be fairly up to his bridle ; in other 
words, keep him alive with the whip so that 
he requires perpetual holding with the snaffle. 
A very few weeks of this exercise will, if he 
is naturally good tempered and has been j udi- 
ciously broken, make him a lively, free- going 
roadster. 

In saying this, I of course take for granted 
that your horse instinctively understands what 
is meant by the use of the whip. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case. A horse which 
is struck with a whip by a man on foot will 
naturally endeavour to escape a repetition of 
the blow by moving away from the assailant. 
But a horse which is struck by a man seated 
on his back has no obvious means of escape 
except by throwing his rider ; and this he will 
very probably endeavour to do, unless he has 
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been made to understand that the blow will 
not be repeated if he promptly moves in a par- 
ticular direction. 

M. Baucher has suggested a very easy and 
simple method of effecting this purpose. 
Stand by your horse's head, holding the bridle 
in one hand and the whip in the other, and 
tap him on the chest with the whip until he 
endeavours to escape you by stepping back. 
Hold him fast, follow him steadily, and con- 
tinue to use the whip. When he finds that 
stepping back is useless, he will endeavour to 
spring forward. Immediately drop the whip, 
and show your satisfaction by caressing him. 
Repeat the lesson until he springs forward at 
the slightest touch or even movement of the 
whip, whether held by a person on foot or on 
his back. You cannot mount any horse with 
safety, which you are not sure of being able to 
drive forward at your pleasure; 

There is one modification of M. Baucher's 
system which I would here venture to suggest. 
I am inclined to believe that a young horse 
will be sooner familiarized with the spurs, and 
will more readily learn to understand their 
meaning, if his introduction to them takes 
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place while he is being snaffle-ridden at a 
smart pace, than if it is deferred uitil he is 
being suppled at a halt or a walk. Use them 
lightly ; and be ready to explain their applica- 
tion, if he shows signs of fear or temper, by 
adding that of the whip. When he answers 
them kindly and promptly, without shrinking 
together or laying back his ears, it will be 
time to proceed with the second and more 
difficult part of his education. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SUPPLING THE HORSE. 



To talk of suppling a horse is of course, in 
the great majority of cases, a complete mis- 
nomer. Any tolerably strong and active 
horse is naturally able to exert, without the 
slightest difficulty, a much greater degree of 
muscular elasticity than his instructor is likely 
to require from him ; and it is only the edu- 
cation of tolerably strong and active horses 
that we are now discussing. It is no doubt 
possible to fortify and improve by gymnastic 
training the natural powers of a weakly or 
mis-shapen horse ; but the method of doing 
this forms no part of my present subject. 
The word suppleness must therefore, through- 
out the present chapter, be understood as 
simply meaning Intelligent Obedience. 

No man who has ever mounted a horse 
requires to be told that, the more the animal 
exerts himself, the more difficult to manage he 
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becomes, or in other words that the increase 
of his action tends to diminish his suppleness. 
The pull which would throw him on his 
haunches at a walk will merely shorten his 
stroke at a full trot, and will scarcely be felt 
at a gallop. This is a difficulty which has 
never yet been overcome. None of the esta- 
blished schools of horsemanship have been 
able to invent a method of educating the 
horse, which shall put him completely under 
the command of his rider without confining 
or impairing the full exercise of his natural 
powers. 

The English horseman, with characteristic 
though perhaps unconscious good sense, sticks 
to the preferable and wholly abandons the in- 
ferior alternative. He has no regular method 
of suppling his horse at all. Whatever light- 
ness in hand an English horse may possess is 
in most cases entirely the result of natural 
good shape and good temper, assisted by ha- 
bitual good riding. The consequence is that 
an English horse, though usually safe and 
often pleasant to ride, is very seldom so 
educated as completely to satisfy a scientific 
horseman, but that this deficiency is compen- 
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sated by the unimpaired strength and courage 
which enable him to perform such wonderful 
feats in the field. 

The Asiatic horseman chooses his course as 
logically, though perhaps less judiciously. He 
deliberately fetters the action of his horse in 
order to make him manageable. He never 
mounts without first securing the animal's 
head in a vertical, or almost vertical, position 
by means of a standing martingale. Thus 
manacled, and ridden by a dexterous horseman 
with sharp stirrups and bit, the colt can, after 
a very few days' practice, be forced to execute 
any manoeuvre which his rider may require. 
But he is unable to leap a fence or to gallop 
at speed until released from his unnatural 
confinement ; and if released he becomes, of 
course, as unmanageable as he ever was. 

The horseman of continental Europe adopts 
a compromise, by which he expects to secure 
the combined advantages of these two methods, 
but which is usually found only to unite their 
inconveniences. He puts his horse through 
a long and painful course of school discipline, 
whose ordinary effect is permanently to cow 
the animal's spirit and cripple his paces. The 
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consequence is that the French or German 
cavalry can rival neither the impetuous rapi- 
dity of the English charge, nor the Oriental 
dexterity in single combat. Their horses are 
deficient in action for the one purpose, and in 
suppleness for the other. 

The peculiar merit of M. Baucher's sys- 
tem is, that it teaches us how this great diffi- 
culty can be successfully overcome. It begins 
by enabling the horseman to take complete 
possession of the horse's faculties while at rest 
and in slow motion. This ascendency, once 
gained, need never be lost; because a good 
horseman is ialways able to reduce his horse to 
that state in which it can be successfully reas- 
serted. The horse is in this manner soon made 
to perceive that, if he escapes from the equili- 
brium required by his rider when at a pace 
which gives him the opportunity of doing so, 
he will immediately find himself brought back 
to a pace at which he may be forcibly pre- 
vented from doing so. And when he once 
understands this plain truth, his self-will is 
subdued for ever. 

In order to exhaust the resources of this 
system, the horseman must of course possess 
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an extraordinary natural share of that curious 
and indefinable quality which, for want of a 
better name, may be termed Physical Tact. 
But its distinguishing peculiarity is, that any 
man who knows how to manage an ordi- 
nary horse may apply it to a certain extent. 
Captain Nolan, an excellent judge and an 
experienced teacher of horsemanship, has 
declared his conviction that, by carefully ob- 
serving M. Baucher's elementary precepts, an 
average horseman may, in about three months, 
bring an average horse to a degree of supple- 
ness quite sufficient for all ordinary purposes. 
In what manner this can best be done we will 
now proceed to consider. 

I . Balancing the Horse. — ' One thing at a 
time' is the golden rule whose observance 
distinguishes M. Baucher's system from all 
its predecessors. First get complete com- 
mand of your horse's attitude when at a halt, 
and then try to ride him on the move with- 
out letting him escape from your power. 
Pursue the same principle in order to get 
command of him when at a halt ; that is to 
say, effect your purpose by getting command 
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of one part of his body at a time. Begin 
with that part whose resistance you are able 
to subdue by mechanical force, and finish 
with that part whose submission must neces- 
sarily be more or less voluntary. In other 
words, begin by suppling your horse's crest, 
and then proceed to supple his haunches. 

When your horse goes quite freely and 
steadily in the snaffle, equip him with a bit 
and bridoon, and take him to some place 
where there is nothing to divert his attention. 
Stand at his head, facing towards his near 
side, and holding the near bridoon rein in 
your left hand. Take both bit reins in 
your right hand, and hold them under his 
chin. Then draw your right hand gently 
but steadily towards his chest, at the same 
time restraining him with the left hand from 
stepping back or throwing up his head. 
After a very little hesitation he will give way 
to the pressure of the bit, arch his neck and 
champ the mouth-piece. Immediately drop 
the bit reins, and caress him with voice and 
hand. Renew the lesson after letting him 
rest for a few seconds, and continue it until 
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he brings his head home at the slightest touch 
of the bit. 

Next endeavour to get him in hand while 
mounted. Take up the bit rein and draw it 
smoothly towards you, until you feel a steady 
pressure upon the horse's mouth. Maintain 
this pressure without increase or diminution, 
until he drops his nose and plays with the bit ; 
then slacken the rein and make much of him. 
Persevere until he opens his mouth and 
arches his neck at the first touch of the bit, 
without stiffening his body or shifting his 
legs. If he endeavours to avoid the pressure 
of the bit by stepping backwards, bring him 
back to his ground by a touch of the whip ; 
and if he is obstinately fidgety, get an assist- 
ant to keep him in his place by holding the 
bridoon rein. But if you cautiously refrain 
from mounting him until you have fairly got 
him in hand on foot, this will seldom be ne- 
cessary. 

You have now complete command of your 
horse's forehand at a halt, and you have next 
to acquire equal power over his hind-quarters. 
This you must do by the use of the spur. 
Your horse has already learnt to answer the 
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spur freely when in brisk movement, but 
you must not suppose that he is therefore ne- 
cessarily prepared to endure it while kept 
collected and motionless. Begin by ascertain- 
ing that he does not mind the gradual closing 
and pressure of your legs and heels. Then 
try him with a pair of spurs whose rowels are 
covered with cloth or leather; and when he 
bears their application with indifference, put 
on a pair of ordinary heel spurs. 

When he has learnt not to resist the spurs, 
he must next be taught to spring from them. 
Get him well in hand, and touch him lightly 
but firmly on both sides. If he kick^s or 
winces, you are getting on too fast, and must 
return to, the covered rowels, if not to the 
bare heels. If he continues calm and indiffer- 
ent, increase very gradually the force of the 
application, or if necessary, which it seldom 
or never will be, use a pair of sharp hunting 
spurs. But if he tries to move forwards, 
carefully restrain him by the bridle, and then, 
dropping both your legs and hands, caress 
him and let him stand at ease. Repeat the 
lesson until the slightest pressure of your legs 
is sufficient, to make him promptly collect 
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himself and bring his hind legs under his 
body. 

You have now laid a secure foundation, 
upon which you may continue to build until 
you have gradually completed your entire de- 
sign. You are sure of being able to place 
and keep your horse, while at a halt, in the 
attitude which you wish him to preserve when 
on the move. You are also sure of being 
able to halt your horse whenever you please. 
He is therefore completely at your mercy. 
He cannot resist your hand except while ad- 
vancing, and he cannot 'advance without your 
permission. All you have now to do is to 
make him understand that he will only be 
permitted to advance upon condition that, 
while doing so, he does not resist your hand. 

Begin of course at the walk. Get him 
well collected at the halt ; then slightly relax 
your hands, and let him move slowly for- 
ward. He will probably take advantage of 
the movement by stretching his neck as he 
steps off; immediately replace your hands 
and bring his head home, on the move if you 
can, at the halt if you must. In the latter 
case, give him a moment's pause for reflection 
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before you repeat the lesson. Watch him 
narrowly while using your hands on the 
move, and meet him with your legs the mo- 
ment you perceive that he is carrying back 
his weight instead of yielding his mouth. He 
will soon begin to find out that the former 
movement is always checked, and therefore 
that the latter, being the only alternative, 
must be desired. 

When your horse advances quite collectedly 
at a walk, or, in other words, when you find 
that the pressure of your hand always brings 
his head home before it shortens his step, you 
may practise him at reining back. Get him 
collected at a halt as before, increase the pres- 
sure of your legs very gently, and the moment 
you feel that his weight is flowing forwards so 
that he can freely move his hind legs, use the 
hands to make him step backwards instead 
of advancing. As soon as he takes a single 
backward step, drop your hands and legs 
and make much of him. Continue the lesson 
until he takes three or four backward steps 
in succession, and repeat it until he reins 
back as easily and collectedly as he walks 
forward. 
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You have now got your horse fairly in hand 
at a walk, and must proceed to effect the same 
purpose at a trot. Increase his pace very 
gently at first. You will find, however 
cautious you may be, that he no sooner strikes 
a trot than he stiffens his neck. Immediately 
meet him with your hands, and endeavour to 
play with his mouth so as to bring in his nose. 
If he shortens his pace instead of yielding his 
mouth, as at first he is sure to do, relax your 
hands very slightly and drive him forward by 
applying your legs. When he finds that he is 
not going to be allowed either to stiffen his 
crest or to shorten his pace, he will adopt the 
only alternative, and proceed at a trot with his 
head home. 

You will, however, unless you are gifted 
with extraordinary natural tact, require con- 
siderable patience and perseverance before 
your horse goes contentedly in his new attitude. 
A horse which has just learnt to collect him- 
self feels as awkward as a recruit who has just 
learnt to stand at * attention,' and is as ready to 
relapse into his old lounging demeanour. The 
prompt use of the legs will be your principal 
resource. Whenever your horse begins to 
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rake and bore against the bridle, keep your 
hand steady and touch him lightly with the 
spurs, so as to drive his haunches under him 
and take his weight off his fore legs. He will 
discover, as soon as his muscles become accus- 
tomed to the constraint of his new position, 
that he can go upon his haunches with more 
ease and safety to himself than he can upon 
his shoulders ; and when he is quite convinced 
of this, your work is so far done. 

2. Bending the Horse. — You have now, in a 
certain sense, got perfect command of your 
horse. You can drive him forward at your 
pleasure by your legs, and restrain him at 
your pleasure by your hand. He is therefore 
completely at your disposal, so long as you 
merely require him to carry you at a straight- 
forward walk or trot. But convenience, not 
to say safety, will demand something more 
than this. To turn smartly, to step sideways 
freely, and to canter collectedly with either leg, 
are accomplishments which every horse deserv- 
ing to be called a clever hack may fairly be 
expected to possess. We will now consider 
in what manner a horse which is already well 
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balanced in his ordinary paces can most readily 
be taught them. 

A horse, in order to move sideways in 
proper form, must gently curve his neck aside 
so as to look in the direction to which he is 
stepping. But this you must not at first ex- 
pect. His natural impulse will be to make the 
movement of his haunches easier by looking 
the opposite way, as he would if he were about 
to countershift his forehand and pivot upon 
his centre. You must therefore, before you 
attempt to combine the shifting of the haunches 
and the turn of the head in the proper manner, 
first make him familiar with the two move- 
ments separately, and next permit him to 
combine them in the manner mQSt easy and 
convenient to himself. 

Begin, as before, by bending his neck side- 
ways on foot. Stand at his head, and take the 
bit reins one in each hand. Then draw the 
inner rein steadily to the front and the outer 
rein to the rear, continuing the pressure until 
the horse yields to it by turning his head and 
looking away from you. The moment he 
does this, relax both hands and caress him. 
Continue and repeat the lesson until he bends 

H 
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his neck either way so as to look full to his 
rear, and champs the bit the moment he feels 
it turned in his mouth. Then mount him, 
divide the reins, collect him at the halt, and 
try to bend him in the same manner by a 
steady feeling first of one rein and then of the 
other. 

When your horse bends sideways quite 
freely at the pressure of the inward rein upon 
his bit, endeavour to make him do so by the 
pressure of the outward rein upon his neck. 
First get him perfectly collected at the halt 
with the reins divided, and then endeavour to 
keep him so by feeling his mouth with the left 
, (or right) hand so that you can just see his 
nostril on that side, while you slightly relax 
the right (or left) rein. When you succeed 
in this, raise the right (or left) hand and 
carry it across you until the right (or left) rem 
presses against the side of the horse's neck. 
And when he bends sideways in this manner 
as freely as in the former, take the reins in 
one hand and try to make him bend sideways 
by simply carrying your bridle hand first to 
one side and then to the other. 

When you find, as with tact and patience 
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you very soon will, that you can place your 
horse's head to the right or left by the mere 
touch of the opposite rein, it is time to teach 
him how to shift his hind quarters. Collect 
him as before, and then gradually close one 
leg to his flank behind the girths. Maintain 
and increase the pressure, assisting it if neces- 
sary by a touch of the whip or spur, until he 
begins to circle on his fore legs in the opposite 
direction. The moment he makes a decided 
step from the leg, let him stand at ease and 
caress him. Continue the lesson until he 
has thus executed a complete circle to each 
hand; and repeat it until he circles smartly 
and easily, without attempting to stiffen his 
crest or shift his fore legs. Permit him during 
this interval, or if necessary assist him, to bend 
his neck and turn his head towards the leg 
from whose pressure he is moving his hind 
quarters. 

When you are successful in this lesson, and 
not till then, endeavour to circle your horse 
upon his forehand with his neck bent and his 
head looking in the same direction. This 
is a position which most horses are at first 

very reluctant to maintain, and which must 

H 2 
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therefore be taught with great gentleness and 
patience. But it is a position which musf be 
learnt ; because no horse which has not learnt 
it can attempt, without imminent danger of 
falling, to wheel or circle at the gallop or full 
trot. Begin by circling the horse by the leg 
alone, without assisting him by turning his 
head in the opposite direction ; then turn his 
head slightly to the right (or left) after every 
step which he makes in that direction ; and 
finally try to circle him completely in the 
same position. 

When your horse circles easily on his fore- 
hand with his head looking the right way, you 
will have no difficulty in making him circle or 
pirouette on his hind quarters. Collect him 
at the halt, and close both legs as if to make 
him step forward at a walk, at the same time 
carrying his forehand to the right (or left) 
by turning his head with the rein, and pre- 
venting him from throwing out his haunches 
the other way by applying the left (or right) 
leg behind the girths. Your legs, being now 
required to keep the horse's hind quarters 
motionless and not to shift them, must of 
course be used with some degree of nicety, or 
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they will destroy the regularity of the horse's 
action by making him move forwards or shift 
his croup inwards. But if you commence the 
movement very slowly and carefully, you will 
soon acquire the necessary tact. 

You have now got perfect command of 
your horse at the halt, and must proceed to 
effect the same purpose at a walk. Get him 
to move quite collectedly, and make him circle 
alternately upon his hind and fore legs ; which 
he will very soon do with perfect ease, be- 
cause the pair of legs upon which he circles 
must necessarily be halted for the purpose. 
Then try him with the half-passage, or oblique 
side-step. Collect him at the walk, turn his 
head gently to the right (or left) with the 
rein, and apply the opposite leg to make him 
shift his hind quarters in the same direction. 
In proportion to your success in doing this, 
make him gain ground more and more to the 
side and less and less to the front, until at 
length he passages as squarely as the necessity 
of crossing his legs will permit. Finally, en- 
deavour by the same means to make him step 
off at the passage or half-passage from a col- 
lected halt. 
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When you can do what you please with 
your horse at a walk, you may, if you think 
proper, proceed to circle and passage him at 
a trot ; but this is by no means a necessary 
accomplishment. The only indispensable les- 
son which remains, is the canter with alternate 
legs. When you have got your horse quite 
collected at the walk and trot, he will pro- 
bably make no resistance to being ridden at a 
collected canter or gallop, so long as he is 
permitted to strike off with whichever leg he 
prefers. If therefore you wish him to lead 
with one leg in preference to the other, you 
have only to urge and collect him until you 
feel him prepared to strike a canter, throw 
him into such a position that he must neces- 
sarily carry forward the preferable leg, and let 
him go. 

What, then, is this position to be ? My 
answer is, that the horse must be placed with 
his head looking full in the direction of his 
intended course, but with his croup thrown 
somewhat aside towards the leg with which 
he is to lead. If, for instance, I wished my 
horse to canter due north with the right leg 
leading, I would place him with his chest 
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square to the north-north-west and his tail to 
the south-south-east, at the same time turning 
his head aside so as to keep his face full to 
the north. He would then, if previously pre- 
pared to strike a canter, find that the ad- 
vanced position of his right shoulder and 
haunch compelled him to do so by throwing 
forward the right fore and hind legs. 

You must however remember in cantering, 
as in circling and passaging, that very few horses 
can be induced to execute a lateral movement 
with the head looking and the croup moving 
the same way, until they have been allowed 
to practise it with the head averted. You 
must also remember that, although the horse's 
body is to be placed across the line of his 
intended course in order to make him strike 
off with the required leg, it must nevertheless 
become perfectly square to the front immedi- 
ately after he has done so. Many horses will 
only canter at the half-passage — a fault which 
is usually due to the rider's negligence in not 
insisting upon the correct position of the head 
as soon as the horse begins to strike off easily 
the other way. 

Now that vou know what is to be done. 
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you will have no great difficulty in doing it. 
Collect your horse at the walk or short trot, 
until you feel him prepared to spring forward ; 
then place him by carrying your hand to the 
left (or right) and applying the left (or right) 
leg, and when he throws forward his right 
(or left) fore leg, let him out straight. 
When he strikes off quite easily in this man- 
ner, carry your hand to the right (or left) 
while applying the left (or right) leg^ and let 
him out as before ; and when he is perfect at 
this, but not sooner, try by the same means 
to place him, while cantering with one leg, in 
the position which requires him to throw for- 
ward the other. If you find any difficulty in 
doing this, it will almost always be because 
you attempt it at a moment when the horse is 
not sufficiently collected in his canter. 

3. Additional Remarks. — Whoever consults 
M. Baucher's own explanation of his system 
will find that, in giving my advice respecting 
its application, I have introduced several more 
or less important innovations. I trust that 
nobody will be so uncandid as to ascribe this 
to any doubt on my part of M. Baucher's 
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superior judgment or experience. I do not 
hesitate to acknowledge his authority as ple- 
nary and conclusive, so far as the interest of 
the horse alone is concerned. But it must be 
remembered that I have at present something 
more to bear in mind. I have to consider, 
not merely how the English horse can be most 
effectually educated, but how far the English 
horseman can be persuaded to take the trouble 
of educating him. If we insist too rigorously 
upon getting our horses suppled in the best 
possible manner, the end of it will be that we 
shall not get them suppled at all. 

M. Baucher would undertake to supple the 
young horse as soon as he has been success- 
fully broken. He would begin by bending 
his neck with the bit, first sideways and then 
directly. He would then proceed to supple 
his haunches by circling him, first on the fore- 
hand and next on the hind quarters. He 
would afterwards get him completely in hand 
by reining him back and by using the spur at 
the halt. And finally he would ride him at 
the collected walk, trot and gallop succes- 
sively ; including, of course, lessons in cir- 
cling on the move, passaging and cantering 
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with alternate legs. He is of opinion that 
a scientific horseman, proceeding upon this 
plan, ought to complete the education of an 
average horse in one hundred and fifty les- 
sons of half-an-hour each, given twice a day 
during seventy-five successive days. 

If you are resolved to educate your horse 
as quickly and as perfectly as possible, you 
cannot do better than attempt it upon this 
plan. The rough and ready course of in- 
struction which I have suggested is very far 
from promising equally speedy results. Fol- 
lowing my advice, you ought to be quite 
satisfied if you are able to get your horse light 
in hand in a month, and to drive his haunches 
under him in another month; and we have 
already seen that, even when the foundation 
has thus been laid, all the finer and more 
complicated parts of his education are still 
before him. Considering, then, how much his 
progress in these difficult lessons will naturally 
be delayed by the distractions and excitements 
unavoidable while working in the open air, I 
think you will do well if, in six or even eight 
months, you make him as clever as his and 
your qualifications will allow. 
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Now consider which of these two plans you 
prefer. Three months will give you a perfect 
horse upon M. Baucher's system pure and 
simple ; but they will be three months of strict 
seclusion and solitary drudgery. The horse 
must divide his existence between the stable 
and the riding-school, until you have taught 
him all you can. Six months at least will be 
required to give you an equally perfect horse 
upon the system which I have ventured to re- 
commend ; but they will be six months of 
pleasurable exercise or of profitable service. 
They will not subtract a single hour from 
your enjoyment, or from your horse's utility. 
Which plan will be intrinsically the better I 
have very little doubt ; but I have as little 
which plan you are the more likely to perse- 
vere in fulfilling. 

I am perhaps presumptuous in assuming 
that there will be little or no diflFerence, in 
point of ultimate success, between these two 
courses of similar instruction. But my reason 
for doing so is my implicit confidence in the 
principles which M. Baucher has himself laid 
down. Once make your horse feel that you 
are his master — that he must go forward when 
you drive him, and that he cannot go forward 
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if you restrain him — and all the rest is a mere 
question of time and degree. You have then 
got him fairly between your hands and legs ; 
and what you will do with him while he stays 
there, or how you can most effectually make 
him understand what you mean to do with 
him, are points which you may consider at 
your leisure. First disable your servant from 
hurting you, and then teach him to obey you. 
I need scarcely point out that these argu- 
ments are not meant to disparage the plan 
of instruction recommended by M. Baucher. 
They contain no objection whatever to that 
plan, when practised, as M. Baucher meant it 
to be practised, by the patient and cautious 
ecuyer in his quiet riding-school. But the 
situation of the English sportsman is a very 
different one. He cannot and will not sus- 
pend his accustomed pursuits ; his hack or 
hunter may require instruction, but in the 
meantime they must go. It is only reason- 
able that, in giving advice to horsemen of this 
character, I should recommend safety first and 
perfection afterwards. If you cannot prevent 
your horse from breaking your neck at the 
gallop, you will find little consolation in his 
admirable grace and docility at the halt or walk. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FINISHING THE HORSE. 

A HACK or roadster may be considered as 
sufficiently suppled for all ordinary purposes, 
when he has learnt to go quite freely and col- 
lectedly at a straightforward walk, trot and 
gallop, and likewise to circle, passage and 
rein back with perfect ease at a walk. Nor 
indeed can an ordinary horseman, although a 
good and scientific one so far as he goes, rely 
upon his own possession of the delicate tact 
which is necessary to make a horse preserve the 
correct action of the trot or canter while work- 
ing sideways, backwards or at the halt. I 
think, therefore, that the subject of suppling 
the horse, so far as it concerns all horses alike, 
is exhausted by the preceding chapter. 

Indeed it will generally be thought, that in 
saying this I am within the mark. There are 
several descriptions of horse in whose educa- 
tion the method of suppling recommended by 
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M. Baucher might easily appear superfluous 
if not injurious. The object of that method 
is, as we have seen, to balance the horse upon 
his centre, so that his forehand and haunches 
shall shift lightly and easily at the slightest 
impulse. Now there certainly are purposes 
for which a horse may be used, whose eflfec- 
tual fulfilment requires him to throw his 
weight vigorously upon his forehand ; and no 
doubt it is a natural inference that such pur- 
poses will be best achieved by a horse which 
has not been taught to balance his weight upon 
his centre. 

All horses used exclusively for harness are 
instances of this kind. They cannot draw 
smoothly, or avoid perpetual shocks and 
jerks, unless they learn to carry forward their 
weight and set it steadily against the collar. 
But surely a docile and well-shaped horse 
might be made to acquire this knack without 
losing the equally important one of sinking 
his haunches and bringing his hind legs ilnder 
his body. We are apt to forget how essen- 
tial this latter faculty may be to the safety of 
an animal which has frequently to descend 
steep hills with a heavy carriage pressing upon 
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his croup. That our present system of break- 
ing draught-horses spoils them for the saddle, 
and that it even disfigures them when in har- 
ness unless manacled by the irksome bearing- 
rein, are comparatively slight objections to it. 

The race-horse is another example of the 
same kind. It is thought that by attempting 
to collect his paces we should run the risk of 
crippling that headlong rush of speed which 
makes, as * Harry Hieover ' truly says, the 
only real difference between a valuable horse 
and an invaluable phenomenon. The subject 
is one upon which I wish to speak with the 
diffidence becoming a person wholly unac- 
quainted with the turf. But I think no horse- 
man who has ever witnessed a false start for 
the Derby, or who has ever examined the 
fore legs of an aged race-horse, will deny that 
the sacrifice of suppleness to speed is a terrible 
one, or that a prudent trainer ought, before he 
makes it, to be quite sure that it is absolutely 
necessary. 

There are, on the other hand, certain de- 
scriptions of horse which require the ordinary 
process of suppling and something more ; 
that is to say, there are purposes for which a 
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horse may be habitually used, whose effectual 
performance requires a special additional edu- 
cation. It does not, however, necessarily fol- 
low that the superintendence of this additional 
education is a task of extraordinary difficulty, 
or demands any degree of equestrian tact 
which a man of average faculties cannot with 
practice and attention make sure of acquiring. 
I have therefore, in the present chapter, 
added to my work a few leading hints upon 
the subject. 

I. Finishing the Hunter. — I need scarcely 
point out that, if the ordinary process of sup- 
pling is necessary or useful for a hack, it must 
be still more so for a hunter. If a horse 
which is not well balanced and light in hand 
cannot carry his rider with safety or comfort 
when trotting along a high road, far less can 
he do so when galloping over Surrey hills or 
Hampshire morasses. But a hunter, as we 
all know, requires instruction which a hack 
does not. A first-flight horseman expects 
his horse to face almost any fence which the 
hands of man can set up ; and even an aver- 
age rider to hounds cannot be safely carried 
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by an animal which is not perfectly able to 
clear an ordinary hedge and ditch. No horse 
is therefore fit to be called a hunter which is 
not a steady and practised leaper. 

Begin by teaching your horse how to exert 
his natural powers of leaping. It is true that 
any active horse knows how to gallop over a 
fence, if frightened or forced into doing so. 
But there are very few young horses, and not 
very many old hunters, who know how to 
execute a high standing jump. In order to 
do this, a horse must have learnt by expe- 
rience how to sink upon his haunches and 
bound into the air ; and this is a knack which, 
simple and natural as in itself it is, he will 
never acquire so long as he is compelled or 
allowed to practise leaping in a state of alarm 
or excitement. And yet every sportsman 
knows that there are many hunting countries 
in which no man who. values his life would 
think of riding a mere flying jumper, and that 
there are none in which a steady standing 
jumper is not often exceedingly useful. 

There is, for instance, no English county 
in which the ordinary five- barred gate is not 
very common. The height of an average 
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five-barred gate is about three feet nine inches ; 
and a horse must therefore, in order to clear 
an average five-barred gate with perfect safety, 
jump about four feet from the ground. Now 
I believe I speak within compass when I say 
that the steadiest horse will seldom, in leap- 
ing at the gallop, take oflF at a distance from 
his fence less than doable its height. And 
therefore every horse which gallops at a five- 
barred gate must do so with the knowledge 
that, if he fails to clear at least sixteen feet in 
his stride, he is pretty sure to get a very 
violent fall. 

Now look at the alternative. No horse, 
however deep chested, stands higher from 
his brisket to his withers than from the 
ground to his brisket. A horse of fifteen 
hands will therefore, when standing on all 
four feet, show at least thirty inches of day- 
light under his brisket, and can consequently, 
allowing him a few inches for gathering up 
his legs, step without raising his body over a 
fence full two feet high. A horse of fifteen 
hands is thus sure of clearing a five-barred 
gate by a standing jump, if he can but throw 
his croup two feet in the air and at the same 
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time propel his body its own length in ad- 
vance. This is an achievement which, I 
venture to affirm, any tolerably active bullock 
could easily learn to perform. 

Make a leaping-bar with a long heavy 
pole and a few stout hurdles. Muffle the 
bar, and if necessary thatch the hurdles, with 
furze. Lay the bar on the ground, and set 
up the hurdles so as to form a lane leading to 
it. Then lead the horse across it in a lunge. 
Let him tread upon it or blunder over it if 
he likes ; the furze will soon teach him to 
jump it. If he refuses, let an attendant 
follow him with a long whip; but take 
care that the horse is not unnecessarily struck 
or frightened. When he hops quietly over 
the bar upon the ground, begin to raise it 
by means of the hurdle-bars, a few inches at 
a time, until it is as high as a gate. And 
when he jumps this height steadily, lay down 
another bar seven or eight feet beyond the 
first, and raise it gradually as before. 

Better judges than I can pretend to be 

are of opinion that the leaping-bar should 

be fixed, so as to throw down the horse if he 

fails to clear it. In some cases this may be 

12 
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necessary, but I own I should be reluctant to 
try it. I should, expect the efFect of a heavy 
fall over a fixed bar to be, that the horse 
would for a long time be so thoroughly terri- 
fied as to be unable to jump at all. Now 
the pain caused by striking a heavy furze- 
clad bar hard enough to throw it down is just 
sufficient to rouse and startle without un- 
nerving him, much as a hard stroke with the 
whip or spurs might do. I therefore am in- 
clined to think that, in any ordinary case, it 
would be quite sufficient. 

When your horse jumps the double bar 
quite cleverly, it is time to make him familiar 
with different kinds of fences. Lead him 
about the fields in a lunge, and let him 
scramble over them his own way. The variety 
which he is likely to encounter in hunting is 
not very great. Hedge and ditch, bank and 
ditch, stone wall, timber, water — and the list is 
nearly complete. Pick out, of course, the 
smallest specimens you can find. Your ob- 
ject is to make him cool and clever, not 
to show off his elasticity. Be particular, 
above all, in giving him plenty of practice 
over gaps, grips, blind ditches^ and other such 
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nondescript obstacles. They are very easy 
to get over in the right way, and very danger- 
ous if attempted in the wrong. 

Your horse is now fit to be taken out hunt- 
ing. But do not expect him to be a com- 
plete, or even a safe hunter, until he is fami- 
liar with the excitement of the field. How 
soon he will become so must in a great 
measure depend upon his natural temper. 
But you will materially shorten his education 
if you are careful to protect him from the 
risk of getting falls or feeling distress, so long 
as he shows signs of timidity or impetuosity. 
Begin by taking him home after he has had a 
good gallop. Then let him attempt a certain 
number of easy fences. A little self-denial 
at first will be amply rewarded in the long 
run ; and you will find that, with no serious 
danger and with only an average exertion of 
skill, you will have made your horse an ac- 
complished hunter for any country. 

2. Finishing the Charger. — The best tac- 
ticians are agreed that the most essential 
quality of cavalry is the speed and weight of 
their charge. What the musket is to the 
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footsoldier, said Frederick of Prussia, that is 
the spur to the horseman. The Cymry, says 
the old Welsh proverb, fight with the sword, 
and the Normans with the horse's shoulder. 
The English military authorities have the 
great merit of being the only ones in the 
world who understand this important truth. 
They take care to make their troopers firm 
and bold riders, and to mount them upon 
swift and powerful horses; and the con- 
sequence is, that the English charge is ac- 
knowledged to be almost irresistible. 

This, however, is only half what is required. 
A cavalry regiment which can charge, but can- 
not rally after charging, resembles a piece of 
artillery which can be fired but cannot be re- 
loaded ; and no cavalry, whose horses have 
not been properly suppled, can rally with ex- 
pedition after charging. Not only will it 
take a long time to pull up and bring back 
a number of vigorous and fiery animals, 
maddened by the excitement of the rush and 
shock and unaccustomed to yield implicit 
obedience to their riders, but the scattered 
troopers are likely to suffer heavy loss from 
being cut up in detail by their more agile 
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though less powerful opponents, if not to in- 
cur utter destruction from being charged by a 
fresh enemy while still in disorder. 

This, we all know, is the vulnerable point 
of the English cavalry. One crushing, smash- 
ing charge, usually exhausts their powers. 
The men straggle slowly back with blown 
and tired horses, after miles of unnecessary 
galloping and hecatombs of unnecessary loss ; 
and the brigade is unserviceable for the rest of 
the day. Nor is this all. The English trooper 
is by no means so formidable in single com- 
bat as his own great strength and courage, 
combined with that of his horse, ought to 
make him. With his blunt heavy broad- 
sword and great pulling charger, he is almost 
at the mercy of the Sikh or Mahratta, with 
his keen scimitar and quick supple Arab, and 
is scarcely more than a match for the French 
dragoon, with his long rapier and docile 
galloway. 

The reason of this is obvious. Except 
just so much bitting as is necessary to make 
him carry himself handsomely at the halt and- 
walk, and just so much reining back and pas- 
saging as is necessary to place him properly 
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in the ranks, the English troop-horse under- 
goes no suppling whatever. The men are 
not taught to get their horses in hand at 
speed, nor to practise them in circling or 
pirouetting at the short canter. The conse- 
quence is that in single combats none of our 
hoi*ses are under command, and that in a 
charge most of them are accustomed to run 
away. 

Now there is no reason whatever why 
either of these inconveniences should continue 
to exist. The high spirit and powerful frame 
of the English charger make him peculiarly 
capable of pulling up short and of wheeling 
rapidly. All that is required is to make him 
understand that his rider wishes him to do 
so and so, and that what his rider wishes 
must be done. Nor is this more than can 
easily be effected by auy good scientific horse- 
man ; that is to say, by such a horseman as 
any man of average natural faculties may 
with proper instructibn and due diligence 
make sure of becoming. Any cavalry officer 
may therefore, if he pleases, make his own 
horse a perfect charger. 

Every saddle horse ought to be light in 
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hand at the canter ; and a horse which is light 
in hand at the canter is easily got in hand at 
full speed. Increase his pace by degrees, 
alternately letting him out and shortening his 
stride, by first applying the legs or spurs and 
then pulling at his mouth. He will soon 
learn, however fast he may be going, to bring 
his haunches under him the moment he feels 
the legs. The rest is a mere question of 
time and degree. Any horse may be taught, 
in a very short time, to collect himself and 
come to the halt in a few strides when at full 
speed ; and any horse which is naturally 
strong and supple in the hind-quarters may 
be taught to throw himself on his haunches 
and stop dead short without risk of injury. 

A single combat on horseback is nothing 
but a trial of skill, which of the combatants 
shall first succeed in bringing his sword-hand 
to bear upon the near or unprotected side of 
his antagonist. Such combats are therefore 
wholly decided by horsemanship. The best 
swordsman will be entirely helpless if he can- 
not manage his horse, because he can neither 
reach his enemy nor defend himself with his 
sword-arm thrown across his body ; and the 
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worst swordsman, if he does but know how 
to strike with the edge or to thrust with the 
point of his weapon, can easily cut down or 
run through an opponent who allows himself 
to be attacked upon the bridle-hand. 

It is found by experience that the short 
canter is the pace at which a horse can wheel 
or circle with the greatest ease and rapidity. 
Any well-made horse can easily be taught to 
canter truly and steadily at a pace not ex- 
ceeding five or six miles an hour. Prevail 
upon your horse to do this, commencing with 
either leg and changing legs at your pleasure, 
and your object is gained. A very little 
practice will perfect him in turning short on 
his haunches to either hand, and then spring-; 
ing forward without breaking his stride ; and 
you may even teaqh him, if you think it 
worth while, to execute a complete semi-circle 
upon his hind legs with his fore feet sus- 
pended in the air. 

It was truly and generously observed by 
Marshal Soult, that the English cavalry, if 
they were but taught to supple their horses 
according to M. Baucher's system, would be 
the most formidable that ever existed; be- 
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cause they would retain their characteristic 
speed and power, without, as at present, sac- 
rificing to it the docility of the individual 
charger. It is easy to understand the great 
superiority which the English dragoon would, 
if thoroughly master of his horse, possess over 
enemies whom he can overturn with a single 
shock, and whom he can leave behind him in 
a dozen strides. The traditions of our Indian 
army abound in brilliant proofs of the for- 
midable prowess which our self-taught cham- 
pions often obtain ; nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the exploits of Dallas, Hodson 
and Chamberlayne might, with a proper sys- 
tem of instruction, be rivalled by many of our 
private troopers. 
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Conclusion. 

The lessons which I have now prescribed 
will in my opinion suffice, if carefully prac- 
tised, to make in a few months a perfect 
horseman upon a perfect horse. But this 
high-sounding phrase must not be misunder- 
stood. By a perfect horseman or horse I 
only mean a horseman or horse who has 
learned to use his natural faculties to the best 
possible advantage for the purpose of riding 
or being ridden ; and I need scarcely point 
out that the natural faculties of many horse- 
men and horses are of a very humble order, 
or that a given style of riding or being ridden 
may be relatively speaking perfect, and yet 
absolutely speaking by no means conspicu- 
ously brilliant. 

Brilliant riding is common enough in Eng- 
land — perfect riding is extremely rare. We 
have plenty of men and horses who can per- 
form particular feats with a courage and 
dexterity such as the whole world might 
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safely be defied to excel ; but we have very 
few men and very few horses who understand 
how to perform all the manoeuvres required 
in ordinary riding. A horseman of average 
nerve and tact will therefore, if he has taken 
the trouble to make the best of himself and 
his horse, find himself a match upon the 
whole for men who are naturally much his 
superiors ; just as the poking, painstaking 
gunner, who has learnt to make sure of a deli- 
berate shot, will usually bring home quite as 
good a bag as his more dexterous but less 
laborious rivals. 

Indeed, I might say more than this. The 
peculiar pleasure and charm of scientific horse- 
manship is, that the man who is beginning to 
understand it never gets on horseback without 
being conscious that he is improving either 
himself or his horse. He will therefore 
find a satisfaction in ordinary riding which 
more ambitious but less scientific horsemen 
are unable to comprehend ; because he per- 
ceives, and they do not, how intimately 
equestrian prowess is connected with mechani- 
cal detail. Of the pleasure which a perfect 
horseman feels in riding a perfect horse edu- 
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cated by himself, I cannot pretend to speak 
from experience ; but I can easily believe that 
my utmost enjoyment in the exercise is, com- 
pared to that described by M. Baucher, ^ as 
moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto 
wine.' 

I have but a few more words to say. Many 
of our English sporting writers are accustomed 
to speak with not unnatural derision of what 
they call the Continental style of riding. They 
are fond of contrasting the crippled action 
and cowed or embittered temper of the highly- 
broken foreign charger with the free step and 
generous spirit of the English hunter. I dare 
say we all remember Mr. Clarke's amusing 
account of the vicious Hungarian pony, which 
had been curbed and spurred by the German 
cavalry officers until he kicked them all ofF in 
succession, but which immediately submitted 
to the English fox-hunter, who sat quietly on 
his back and just felt his mouth with the 
snaffle. 

There Is, no doubt, much justice in these 
criticisms. It is quite true that, if you want 
to make your horse a surly rebel, you cannot 
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do so more efFectiially than by attempting to 
collect him by the forcible use of the curb and 
spurs before he has learnt to understand what 
they mean. It is equally true that, if you 
want to make him a curby -hocked and broken- 
spirited cripple, you have only to insist upon 
perpetually keeping him collected with his 
and your weight upon his hind legs. And, 
finally, it is too certain that both these blun- 
ders have long been systematically taught, and 
are still to some extent habitually committed, 
by Continental manege-riders. 

But remember that there is a reverse to the 
medal. A horse which has not been taught 
to spring from the spurs and yield to the bit 
may carry you, but you cannot ride him. He 
may go very pleasantly under you so long as 
his opinion upon things in general happens to 
agree with yours ; but let him once get fright- 
ened or excited, and you will soon find that 
it requires all your strength and nerve to man- 
age him. Such a horse, however quiet and 
good-tempered he may be, can never be really 
safe to ride ; because he has not lost the power 
of defying his rider. You cannot, if he does 
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begin to rebel, throw him into an attitude in 
which he is unable to, resist you. 

Men who have never felt what danger on 
horseback means may sneer at these argu- 
ments if they choose. Men who know what 
it is to ride a star-gazing rusher at a double 
fence will listen to them in a different spirit. 
It is, in fact, the bold and dashing rider who 
requires to have a thoroughly broken horse. 
Your elderly heavy-weight may jog along 
the turnpike-road all his life, without ever 
finding out whether his corpulent cob has been 
properly broken or not. It is therefore the 
English fox-hunter to whom, above all mortal 
men, the hints contained in this little work 
may, if he chooses to make them so, become 
practically important. 

Why is it that every hunting man who 
values his neck takes such pains and pays 
such prices to secure ^ made ' hunters ? A 
made hunter does nothing which any well- 
educated horse of equal natural powers could 
not, if taught confidence by a little practice in 
fencing and coolness by a few days with 
hounds, be compelled by any scientific horse- 
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man to do. But the truth is, that an Eng- 
lish hunter is scarcely ever decently educated; 
and an Englishman who Wants to be safely 
carried across country must therefore procure 
a horse which, from long practice and from 
skilful riding, has lost the inclination either to 
refuse his fences or to take them carelessly. 

The common sense of the matter is simply 
this. There is a medium in horse-breaking 
as in all other things. Teaching a horse to 
collect himself is one thing; and torturing an 
untaught horse in order to make him collect 
himself is another. Collecting a well-taught 
horse at intervals during a two hours' airing 
is one thing ; and forcing him to dance upon 
his hind legs throughout a long day's journey 
is another. He will understand this as well 
as you do. Make him perceive that you are 
only asking him to learn one easy lesson at a 
time, and he will take as much pride in dis- 
playing his strength and beauty as you can. 

In order to effect this you will only require 
an average share of natural good temper, and 
a thorough love and enjoyment of horses and 
horsemanship. Patience and attention will 

K 
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give you mechanical skill, if they cannot sup- 
ply its place. Keep your horse and yoursell 
in good humour ;' and your final success will, 
in most cases, be only a question of time. 
Assure yourself that all your disappointments 
are your fault and not his. Be lavish of 
caresses and rewards when he submits, and of 
pauses for rest and reflection when he resists. 
Bear in mind that you are working with and 
for, not against him, and that if you cannot 
persuade him of this you will effect nothing 
whatever. 

Do not, above all, be in haste to condemn 
your horse for final impenitence. There are 
very few horses which cannot be properly 
suppled — still fewer which will not be greatly 
and manifestly improved by even an imperfect 
attempt to supple them. If you find that 
you are making no progress, it is twenty to 
one that the fault is your own. Try every 
possible combination before you give up. 
Remember that every lesson, carefully and 
patiently given, will improve you in teach- 
ing, if it does not improve your pupil in 
learning. Above all, never give up in a pet. 
So long as you feel mortified and dissatisfied 
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at your failure, this is a sure proof that your 
failure was avoidable and is reparable. When 
you are complacently conscious of having done 
your own work cleverly and well, then lay 
the blame upon your horse if you choose to 
do so. 
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SPEECHES on PABLIAMENTABT BEFOBM, delivered in the House 
of Commons by the Riglit Hon. B. Disraeli (1848-1S66). Edited l^ 
Montagu Coeey, B.A. Second Edition. Svo. lis, 

INADGTTBAL ADDBESS delivered to the University of St Andrews. 
BjrJoHN Stuaet Mill, Svo. 5s, People's Edition, crown Svo. Is. 
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A DICnONAET of the SKQUSH LANOIT A0Z. By B. G. Jjltbam, 
: HJL MJ). E.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. 8. Johnsoh, as edited 
by the Rev. H. J. Todd, with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
In Two Yolumes. Vol. 1. 4to. in Two Parts, price £3 10«. In course of pub- 
lication, also, in 36 Parts, price 8f . 6d. eacli. 

THESAUBITS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, classified and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expression oi Ideas, and assist in Litentry 
Oomposition. By P. M. Rogbt, M J). New Edition. Crown 8TO.10f.6<i. 

LSCTTJRES on the SCIENCE of LANOTTAOE, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Sy Max MVllbb, M.A. Taylorian Professor in the Univer^l^ 
of Oxford. PiBST Sbbibb, Fifth Edition. 128, Sbcohd Sbbibb, 18*. 

CHAPTERS on LANOTTAOE. By Frederic W. Farrar, F.R.S. late 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Sa. Qd, 

The DEBATER ; a Series of Complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, 
and Questions for Discussion. By F. Rowton. Fcp. 6«. 

A COURSE of ENGLISH READING, adapted to every taste and 
capacity; or» How and What to Read. By the Rev. J. Ptcbofe, BJL 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. 6«. 

MANTTAL of ENGLISH UTERATirRE, Historical and CriticaL By 
Thomas Arnold, M JL Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 7i. M, 

SOTTTHET'S DOCTOR, complete in One Volume. Edited bj the Bev. 
J. W. Wartbr, B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12». M, 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMENTART on the OLD TESTA. 

ME NT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. Vol. L 
Genesis, 8to. 18«. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s, Vol. II. Bxodus, 
Ifo. or adapted for the General Reader, 128, Vol. UL Levitic%t8» Vjlbx 1, 
158, or adapted for the General Reader, Ss, 

A Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises. By the same Author. Part L 

Outlines toith Sxereises, 9vo, lis, 6d, Key, 6s, Pabt II. Exceptional 
Forms and ConstruotionSt X28, 6d, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J. T. White, D.D. of 
Corpus Christi College, and J. B. Riddle, MJL of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Impenal Svo. pp. 2,128, price 428, cloth. 

A New Latin-English Dictionary, abridged from the larger work 
of White and Biddle (as above), by J. T. White, DJ). Joint-Author. 
Medium Svo. pp. 1,048, price ISs, cloth. 

The Junior Scholar's Latin-English Dictionary, abridged fh)m the 
larger works of WJiite and Biddle (as above), by J. T. White, D J), surviving 
Joint* Author. Square 1 2mo. pp. 662, price is, Qd, doth. 

An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By C. D. Toiras. B JL Pifth Edi- 
tion. 4to. 218, 

Mr. YONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, abridged from 
his larger work (as above). Revised Edition. Square'12mo. Ss. ed, 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled bj H. G. Liddell, D.D. 
Dean of Christ Church, and R. Scott. D J). Master of BallioL Fifth Edition. 
Crown 4to. Sis, Qd, 

A Lexicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddbll and Soott's 
Qreek'JEngHsh Zexieon, Eleventh Edition. Square 12mo. 7«. 6(2. 
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A SANSEBIT-ENGLISH BICTIONAET, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Soman letters. Compiled by T. 
Sevpey, Prof, in the Univ. of Gdttingen. 8to. 62s, M, 

A PBACnCAL BICnONAEY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. Sy L. CovTANSEAU. Thirteenth Edition. Post Svo. 10«. 6<i. 

Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, French and English, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. Ss, ad, 

NEW PRACTICAL BICTIONART of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 
German-English and English-German. By the Rev. W. L. Slaceley, MJL 
and Dr. Cabl Mabtiv Fbiedlandeb. Cheaper Issue, post 8vo. 78, 6d, 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of vaijous Cities and 
Men. By A. K. H. B. Author of ' The Recreations of a Country Parson. ' 
Post Svo. 99. 

RECREATIONS of a COUNTRT PARSON. By A. E. H. B. New Edi- 
tions, carefuUy.revised. Fibst and Secoitd Sebies, crown Svo. Za, 6<2. each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 3«. 6<2. 

Leisnre Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, iEsthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. By the same Author. Crown Svo. Za, Qd, 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson; Essays contribnted 
to Fraser^a Magazine and to Good Worda, By the same. Chrown Svo. Za, 6d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By the 6ame Author. 
Fibst and Second Sebies, crown Svo. Zs. ed. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. Selected from Essays con- 
tributed to Fraaer'a Magazine. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish University 
City. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 3*. Qd. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. Za. Qd. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 

Feoude, M. a. late Fellow of Exeter Coll. Oxford. Second Edition. Svo. 12s. 

STUDIES in PARLIAMENT. A Series of Sketches of Leading Poli- 
ticians. By B. H. HuTTON. Crown Svo. 4f. 6d, 

LORD MACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 

LiBBABY Edition. 2 vols. Svo. Portrait, 21». 
People's Edition. 1 vol. crown Svo. 4s. Qd, 

The REV. STDNET SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS ; includ- 
ing his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 2 vols, crown Svo. %a. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the BoyaT 
J/i5titution. By the Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. Fourth Edition. Pop. 6«. 
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Hie Wit and Wiidom of the Bey. Sydney Smith: a Selection of 
the most memorable PaBsages in his Writings and GonTersation. 16mo. 68, 

BPIOBAICS, Ancient and Modem ; Hamorous, Witty, Satirical, Moral, 
and PanegyricaL Edited by Rev. Jomr Booth, B.A. Cambridge. Second 
Edition, revised and eularged. ¥cp,7s,M, 

From KATTEB to SPIBIT : the Resnlt of Ten Tears' Experience in 
Spirit Manifestations. By Sophia B. Db Moboav. With a Pbbpaob by 
her Husband, Professor Db Moboab. Post 8yo. Ss.'Qd, 

# 

Ihe FEBIOBEE of the ENGLISH PEOPLE; an Argument, His- 
torical and Sdentiflo, on the Ethnology of the English. By Thomas 
Nicholas, MA. PhJ). 8vo. 16«. 

Ihe ENGLISH and THEIB OBIGIN : a Prologue to authentic English 
History. By Lueb Owbb Pikb, MA. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 9«. 

ESSATS selected from CONTBIBirTIONS to the Edinburgh Review. 
By Hbbbt Bogbbs. Second Edition. S vols. fcp. 21«. 

Beason and Faith, their Claims and Conflicts. By the same Author. 
New Edition, accompanied by several other Essays. Crown 8vo. 68, 6d, 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By the 
same Author. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 6«. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
NewmKi*B Beplg, Third Edition. Pcp.8f.6^. 

Selections from the Correspondence of B. E. H. Greyson. By the 

sameAnthor. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7«. (kf. 

OCCASIONAL ESSATS. By Chandos Wren Hosktns, Author of 
' Talpa, or the Chronicles of a Clay Farm,' &c. 16mo. fo. 6d. 

CHIPS from a GEBMAN WOBKSHOF ; being Essays on the Science 
of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By Max 
Mt^LLBB, MA. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 voh. 8vo. 21 «. 

An INTBOBUCTION to MENTAL FHILOSOPHT, on the Inductiye 
Method. By. J. D. MoKBLL,MA. LLJ). 8vo. 12«. 

Elements of Flyehology, containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By the same Author. Post 8yo. 78, 6d, 

The SECBET of HEGEL: being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H. Stiblibo. 2 vols. 8yo. 288. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By ALEXAin>BB Baik, M.A. 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8vo. 16». 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By Alexander Bain, M.A. 

Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. 8vo.l5«. 

On the Study of Character, including an Estimate of Phrenology. 
By the same Author. 8vo. 9». 

TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Shadwobth H. 
Hodgson. 8vo. price ids, 

9 
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CHBISTIAK SCHOOLS and SCH0LAB8; or, Sketches of EdacatiM 
from the Christian Era to the Ooundl of Trent. By the Author of ' The 
Three Chancellors,* &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30*. 

The WAY to BEST: Results from a Life-aearch after Beligioas TmtL 
By B. Vauohait, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; or, Natural Law as applicaUe to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Science. By Chasles BrjlY, Second Edition. 
8to. 9«. 

The Education of the Feelings and Affections, By ihe same Author. 
Third Edition. Syo, Ss.Qd, 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Correlates. By the same AvUior. 

Svo. 68, 

The FOLE-LOBE of the NOBTHEBN COITNTIES of ENOLANB and 

the Borders. By William H£in>Essoir. With an Appendix on House- 
hold Stories hy the Bev. S. BAsnrchQoTTLD. M JL Post Svo. 9«. 9d, . •. 

The SILVEB STOBE, Collected from Medifleral Christian and Jewish 
Mines. By S. BABiNa-GouLD, MJL Crown Svo. 6». 

Astronomy J Meteorology, Popular Geography^ &c. 

OUTLINES of ASTBONOMY, By .•S;ir.J. F* 7. :Hw8<»nK»»:Bial 
M.A. Ninth Edition, revised ; with Plates and Wpodeuts.^ 9voi. 18t^ . . 

SATTIBN and its SYSTEM. By Biohabd A. Pbogtob, BA, Isle 

Scholar of St John's ColL Camh. Svo. with U Plates, 14«. . . ^^ 

Handhook of the Stars. By the same Author. With 3 Maps. Squaie 
fcp. 6«. 

CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Ber. 
T. W. Wbbb, M.A. F.B.A.S. Bevised Edition, with a large Mkp M IM 
Moon, a New Plate, and several Woodcuts. 16mo. 7«..ed. 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBMS, considered in connectionwifh the Ordinary 

Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by B.H«Soon!hMAiT.OJ« 

Svo. 10*. 6d. 

PHYSICAL OEOOBAPHY for SCHOOLS and OENEBAL BEAQIDUI. 
ByM. F. Maubt, LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, £«. M, 

A TBEATISE on the ACTION of VIS INEBTLS in the OCBAX; 

with Beroarks on the Abstract Nature of the Forces of Yis Inertte ^luA 
Gravitation, and a New Theory of the Tides. By Williajc LBidinoS 
JoBDAN, F.B.G.S. With 12 Charts and Diagrams. Svo. 149. 

M'CTTLLOCH'S DICTIONABY, Geographical, Statistical, and Histoncsl, 

of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects in theWovld. 
New Edition, with the Statistical Information brought up to t^e.latalt 
returns by F. Mabtiit. 4 vols. Svo. with coloured Maps, £4 4s. 

A OENEBAL BICTIONABY of OEOOBAPHY, Desenptive, PhysicA 
Statistical, and Historical : forming a complete Gktzetteer.of the World. !^ 
A. Kbith Johnston, LL.D. F.BGJS. Bevised to July 1867. Svo. 81«. 6dL 

A MANUAL of OEOOBAPHY, Phjrsical, Industrial, and PoUtioaL 
3y W. Hughes, F.B.G.S. With 6 Maps. Fcp.7«.6<^ 
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The STATES of the BITEB PLATE : thdr Industries and Corameree. 
Sy WiLFiiiD Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition, revised. 8vo. 128, 

HAWAII ; the Past, Present, and Fntnre of its Island-Kingdom : an 
Historical Account of the Sandwich Islands. Sy Maitlbt Hofxnrs, 
Second Edition, with Portrait, Map, &c. Post 8vo. Ito. Qd. 

XATTNBEB'S TBEASITBT of GEOGSAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Huoheb, F.S.O.S. With 7 Maps 
andiePhites. Pep. 10«. 6<2. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

ELEMENTAST TBEATISE on. PHYSICS, Experimental and AppGed. 
Translated and edited from Gaitot's Moments de Physique (with the Au- 
thor's sanction) by E. Atkinson, Ph. D. F.C.S. New Eoition, revised 
and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15«. 

The ELEMENTS of PHYSICS or NATITBAL PHILOSOPHY. By 

Neil Abhott. M.D. P JLS. Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. Sixth 
Edition, rewritten and completed. Two Parts, 8vo. 21s. 

SOUND : 8 Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Boyal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John Tyndall, LL.D. P.R.S. Crowa 8vo. with 
Portrait of M. Chladni and 169 Woodcuts, price 9«. 

HEAT CONSIBEBED as a MODE of MOTION. By Professor John 
Tyndall, LL J). F.B.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts. 10s. 6d. 

LIGHT: Its Influence on Life and Health. By Fosbbs Wikblow, 
M.D. D.C.L. Ozon. (Hon.). Pep. 8vo. 6s. 

An ESSAY on DEW, and several Appearances connected with it. 
By W. C. Wells. Edited, with Annotations, 1^ L. P. Gasblla, PJLA.S. 
and an Appendix by R. Strachan, P.M.S. 8vo. 6*. 

BOCES CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBED. By Besnhard Voir Cotta. 

An English Edition, by P.H.Lawsence (with English* Gsrman, an* 
French Synonymes), revised by the Author. Post 8vo. 14s, 

A TBEATISE on ELECTBICITY, in Theory and Practice. By A. 
De la Bite, Prof, in the Academy of G^eneva. Translated by 0. Y. Walksb, 
P.B.S. 3 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts, £3 13«. 

The COBBELATION of PHYSICAL FOBCES. By W. B. Grove, 
Q.C. V.P.B.S. Fifth Edition, revised, and followed 1^ a Discourse on Con* 
tmuity. 8vo. 10s. 6(2. The Discourse on ConUitimty^ separately, 2s. 6dL 

MANITAL of GEOLOGY. By S. Hauohton, M.D. F.R.S. Revised 

Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Pop. 7s. 6d. 

A GiriDE to GEOLOGY. By J. Phillips, M^A. Pressor of Geology 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition, with Plates. Pep. 4s. 

A GLOSSARY of MINEBALOGY. By H. W. Briotow, P.G.S. of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures. Grown 8va 6s. 

VAN DEB HOEVEN'S HANDBOOK of ZOOLOGY. Translated from 
the Second Dutch Edition by the Bev. W. Glabk, M J>. P.B.S. 8 vols. 8vo. 
with 24 Plates of Figures, 60s. 
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Professor OWEN'S LECTTTBES on the COMPAEATIVE ANATOMT 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 235 
Woodcuts. Svo. 21». 

The COMPABATIVE ANATOMT and PHTSIOLOOT of the VEBTE- 

brate Animals. By BiCHiJiD Owen, F.B.S. D.C.L. 3 vols. 8vo. with 
above 1,200 Woodcuts. Vols. I. and II. price 21«. each. Vol. III. just ready. 

The FIBST KAN and HIS PLACE in CBEATION, considered on 
the Principles of Common [Sonse from a Christian Point of View, By 
OBOBas Moose, M.D. Post 8vo. 8s. Qd, 

The PBIMITIVE INHABITANTS of SCANDINAVIA : an Essay on 
Comparative Ethnography, and a Contribution to the History of the Develop- 
ment of Mankind. Containing a description of the Implements, Dwellinj^ 
Tombs, and Mode of Living of tl:e Savages in the North of Europe during 
the Stone Age. By Svew Nilsson. Translated from tlie Thira Edition ; 
with an Introduction by Sir J. Lubbock. With 16 Plates of Figures and 
3 Woodcuts. 8vo. 188. 

The LAKE DWELLINGS of SWITZEBLAND and other parts of 
Europe. By Dr. F. Eelleb. Translated and arranged by J. B. Lee,F.S.A 
F.O.S. With Woodcuts and nearly 100 Plates of Figures. Boyal 8vo. Sl«.6^. 

BIBLE ANIMALS ; being an Account of the various Birds, Beasts, 
Fishes, and other Animals mentioned in the Holjr Scriptures. By the Bev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. Copiously illustrated with Original Designs, made 
under the Author's superintendence and engraveil on Wood. In course of 
publication monthly, to be completed in 20 Parts, price Is. each, forming 
One Volume, uniform with * Homes without Hands.' 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construction. By Bev. J. 
G. Wood, M.A. P.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 ftiU size of 
page). Second Edition. 8vo. 218. 

MANITAL of COBALS and SEA JELLIES. By J. R. Grebne, B.A. 

Edited by Joseph A. Gaxbbaith, M.A. and Samuel Haughtoit, M.D. 
Fcp. with 39 Woodcuts, 5s. 

Mannal of Sponges and Animalcnlse ; with a General Introdnction 
on the Principles of Zoology. By the same Author and Editors. Fcp. with 
16 Woodcuts, 29. 

Manual of the Metalloids. By J. Apjohn, M.D. F.H.S. and the 
same Editors. Bevised Edition. Fcp. with 38 Woodcuts, 7«. 6d. 

The HABMONIES of NATUBE and ITNITY of CBEATION. Bj Dr. 
Gbobob Habtwig. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 18s. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. Bj the same Author. Third 
(English) Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 21«. 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. With 8 Chromoxylo- 
graphs and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

The POLAB WOBLD ; a Popular Account of Nature and Man in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begions By the same Author. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. ZNeari^ recid^. 

A FAMILIAB HISTOBT of BIBDS. Bj E. Stanley, D.D. F.B.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. Zs, 6d, 
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OETLON. By Sir J. Emerson Tbnnent, K.C S. LL.P. Fifth Edition j 
with Maps, &c. and 90 Wood EugravinKs. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 lOt, 

The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon. By the same Author. Fop. 8vo. with 
22 Woodcuts, is. Qd, 

KTRBY and SFENCFS INTBOBUCTION to ENTOMOLOGT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

XATTITDEB'S TBEASTJBY of NATTJBAL HISTOBT, or Popular 
Dictionary of Zoology. Iloyised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold. M J)« 
Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts. Ids, 

The TBEASITBY of BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edit<Hl by J. Lindlbt, 
7.B.S. and T. Moobe, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 1,274, 
with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 Parts, fcp. 208. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTANY for FAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobe, F.L.S. Fop. with 154 Wood- 
cuts. 2«. ed. 

The BOSE AMATEUB'S GUIDE. By Thomas Hiyerb. Twelfth 
Edition. Fcp. 4s. : 

The BBITISH ELOBA; comprising the Phsenogamous or Flowering 
Plants and the Ferns. Bv Sir W. J. Hookeb, K.ll. and G. A. Walkbb- 
Abnott, LL.D. 12mo. with 12 Plates, lis. or coloured. 2l8. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPiEDIA of PLANTS ; comprisinp: the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Trees and Shrubs ; containing the Hardv 
Trees and Shrubs of Great Britain scientifically and popularly described* 
With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 50^. 

MAUNDEB'S SCIENTIEIC and LITEBABY TBEASTJBY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part re*written, Mrith above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 10^. 6d. 

A DICTIONABY of SCIENCE, LITEBATT7BE, and ABT. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Bbande (the Author), and Geobob W. Cox. MJL. 
assisted by contributors of eminent Scientific and Literary Acquirements. 
3 vols, medium 8vo. price 63«. cloth. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the 

Allied Sciences, 

A DICTIONABY of CHEMISTBY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences : founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henet Watts, F.C.S. 
assisted hy eminent Contributors. Vol. 1. 3ls. 6rf. Vol. II. 26*. Vol. Ill, 
819. 6d. Vol. IV. 248. and Vol. V. S0«. Complete in 6 vols, medium 8vo. 
£7 3«. 
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ELEMEKTS of CHEHSTBY, Theoretical and FracticaL Bjr Wilixah 
A. MiLLEE, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. V.O.S. Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. 
London. 3 vols. 8vo. £3. Paet I. Chemical Physics, 158. Past II. 
IirosGAific Chemistby, 21s. Past III. Obgajtic Chemistby, 2te. 

A KANTTAL of CHEMI8TBY, Descriptiye and TheoreticaL By 
WiLMAM Odliitq, M.B. PJLS. PastL8vo.8«. Tabu 11. just reixdy. 

A Course of Fractical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Students. 
By the same Author. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d. 

Lectures on Animal Chemistry, delivered attheBoyal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1865. By the same Author. Crown 8yo.4«.6cif. 

HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, adapted to the Unitary 

System of Nota,tion. By F. T. CoifiWGTOir, M.A. P.C.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 94, 
— Co2f liraTON'B Tables of Qualitative Analysis, price 2«. 6cf. 

The DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TSEATKENT of DISEASES 

f'f Women ; including the Diajoiosisof Pr^naancy. By Geaily Hewitt, 
H J). Second Edition, enlarged ; with 116 Woodcut Ulustrations. 8vo. 24». 

LECT1TBE8 on the DISEASES of INEANCY and CHILDHOOD. By 

Chaeles West, M.D. &c. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo. 109. 

EXPOSITION of the SIGNS and SYMPTOMS of PEEGNANOY: 

with other Papers on subjects connected with Midwifery. By W. P. 
HoNTGOMEEY, M.A. M J). M.R.I A. 8yo. with Illustrations, 255. 

A SYSTEM of STIBGEBY, Theoretical and Practical. In Treatises 
by Various Authors. Edited by T. Holkbs, HA. Cantab. Assistant-Surgeon 
to St. George's HospitaL 4voLs. 8yo. £413«. 

Vol. I. General Pathology* 21«. 

Vol. II. Local Injuries: Gunshot Wounds, Injuries of the Head, 
Back, Face, Neck, Chest, Abdomen, Pelvis, of the Upper and Lower Ex- 
tremities, and Diseases of the Eye. 21s, 

Vol. III. Operative Surgery. Diseases of the Organs of Circula- 
tion, Locomotion, &c 21s. 

Vol. IV. Diseases of the Organs of Digestion, of the Genito- 
urinary System, and of the Breast, Thyroid Gland, and Skin ; with 
Afpeitdix and Geneeai. Iitdex. 30«. 

On the SUBGICAL TBEATMENT of CHILDBEN'S DISEASES. By 

the same. With 9 Plates and 95 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21 «. 

LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By 

Thomas Watsoit, M.D. New Edition in preparation. 

LECTURES on SURGICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. Faobt, F.RS. 

Edited by W. Tueitee, MJB. New Edition in preparation. 

A TREATISE on the CONTINUED EEVERS of GREAT BRITAIN. 

By C. MiJECHisoy, M.D. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 18*. 

ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. With 410 Wood Engravings fW)m Dissections. Fourth Edition, by 
T. Holmes. M.A. Cantab. Royal 8vo. 28*. 

OUTLINES of PHYSIOLOGY, Hnman and Comparative. By Johk 
Mabshall, F.R.C.S. Surgeon to the University College Hospital. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, JJ2*. 
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PHYSIOLOOIGAL ANATOMY and FHTSIOLOGT of MAN. B j tHe 
late B. B. Todd, M J). F.B.S. and W. Bowman, FJELS, of Kmg's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. II. 8vo. 26«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S, Bealb, F.B.S. in course of pul^- 
cation; Pabt I. with 8 Plates, 78. 6d. 

mSTOLOGICAL DEMONSTSATIONS ; a Guide to the Microscopical 
Examination of the Animal Tissues iti Health and Disease, for the use of 
the Medical and Veterinary Professions. By G. Haslet, M J), and G. T. 
Bbown, M.B..C.V.S. Post Svo. with 223 Woodcuts, price 12s, 

COPLAND'S DICTIONABT of PBACTICAL MEDICINE, abridged 
Arom the larger work and throt^hout brought down to the present State 
of Medical Science. Svo. 86«. 

The W0BK8 of SIB B. C. BBODIE, Bart, collected and arranged 
by Chaeles Hawkins, r.B.C.S.E. 3 vols. Svo. with Medallion and Pac- 
. simile, 48«. 

Xli0 TOXIGOLOGIST'S GUIDE : a New Manual on Poisons, giving the 
Best Methods to be pursued for the Detection of Poisons (post-mortem or 
■oAerwise)., By John Hobsley, F.CS. Analytical Chemist. Post Svo. Ss. Qd, 

0& ANILINE and its DEBIVATIYE8 : a Treatise on the Manufac- 
ture of Aniline and Aniline Colours. By M. BeimANn, Ph.D. L.A.M. To 
. which is added, in an Appendix, the Beport on the Colouring Matters de- 
rived from Coal Tar shewn at the French Exhibition of 1867 by Dr. Hofman 
and Messrs. De Laire and Girard. Bevised and edited by Williah 
Cbooebb, F.B.S. With 5 Woodcuts. Svo. 10«.ed. 

A SANtlAL of MATEBIA MEDIC A and THEBAPET7TIC8, abridged 
" flpom Dr. Pebeiba's Elements by F. J. Fabbb, M.D. assisted by B. Bbntlbt , 
M.BC.S. and by B. Wabington, F.B.S. Svo. with 90 Woodcuts, 21*. 

THOMSON'S CONSPECTTTS of the BBITISH PHABMAGOP(EIA, 

Corrected by E. Llotd Bibeett, M J). ISmo. price 5«. Qd, 

MANTJAL of the DOMESTIC PBACTICE of MEDICINE. By W. B. 
EesteVen, F.BC.S.E. Third Edition, revised, with Additions. Fcp. fis. . 

GTMNASTS and GYMNASTICS. By Jobn H. HbwARP, late Pro- 
fessor of Gymnastics, Comm. Coll. Bipponden. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with 135 Woodcuts. Crowu Svo. 10*. 6c2. 



The Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

HALP-HOTTB LECTUBES on the HISTOBT and PBACTICE of the 

Fine and Ornamental Arts. By William B. Scott. New Edition, revised 
by the Author ; with 60 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 8*. 6d. 

An INTBODUCTION to the STTTDY of NATIONAL MUSIC; com- 
prising Bfsoarches into Popular Songs, Traditions, and Customs. By Cabi^ 
Engel. With numerous Musical Specimens. Svo. 16*. 

LBOTTIBES on the HISTOBT of MODEBN MUSIC, delivered at the 
Boyal Institution. By John Hullah. Fibst Coubse, with Chro- 
nological Tables, post Svo. 6*. 6c2. SECoin) CouBSE^ on the Transition 
Period, with 40 Specimens, Svo. 16*. 

SIX LECTUBES on HABMONY, .delivered at the Royal Institation 
of Great Britain in the Year 1S67. By G. A. Macpabben. With nume- 
rous engraved Musical Examples and £^cimens. Svo. 10*. Qd, 
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The CHOBALE BOOK for ENGLAKD: the HjiniiB translated hy 
Hiss C. WiiTEWOSTH % the tunes arranged by Prot W. 8. B ejj j t at and 
Otto G oldschmidt. Pep. 4to. 128. M, 

Oongregational Edition. Fcp. 2«. 

BACBED miSIG for FAKILY T78E; a Selection of Pieces for One, 
Two, or more Yoioes, fh>m the best Composers, Poreign and Enc^h. 
Edited by John Hullah. 1 vol. music folio, price Zls, 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illastrated with Wood Engrayings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. Crown 4to. 6S«. d^h, gilt top ; 
or £5 5$. el^antly bound in morocco. 

LTBA GEBHANICA ; the Christian Year. Translated by Cathebisb 
WnrswoBTH ; with 125; Illustrations on Wood drawn by J. Lbightov, 
FJ9JL 4to. 21«. 

LYBA GEBHAKICA ; the Christian Life. Translated by Cathebuib 
Wink woBTH : with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by J. Leiohtoit, PJS.A. 
and other Artists. 4to. 21«. 

The LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the MONTHS of the YEAB. 

Text selected by R. Pigot ; Illustrations on Wood firom Original Designs by 
J. Leighton, P.S.A. 4to. 42«. 

OATS' and FABLIE'S MOBAL EMBLEMS ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs of all Nations. 121 Illustrations on Wood by J.Lbiohtov, 
P.S.A. Text selected by B. Pigot. Imperial 8yo.81«. 6d, 

BHAXSPEABE'S SENTIMENTS and SIMILES, printed in Black and 
Gold, and Illuminated in the Missal Style by Hbitbt Nobl Humphbbtb. 
Square post 8yo. 21s, 

BACBED and LEOENDABY ABT. By Mrs. Jambson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. Fifth Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 81«. 6dl. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. Third Edition, with 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 voL square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. Third Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 2l8, 

The History of Onr Lord, with that of his Types and Frecnrsors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlaee. Bevised Edition, with 31 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 42«. 



Arts^ Manufactures, &c. 

DBAWINO from NATUBE. By Gbobgb Babnabd, Professor of 
Drawing at Bugby School. With 18 Lithographic Plates, and 108 Wood 
Engravings. Imperial 8vo. price 2R«. Or in Three Parts, royal 8vo. Part I. 
Trees and Foliaae, Is. Sd. Part II. Foreground Studies, Is. 6d. Part III. 
Tour in Suntzerland and the Pyrenees, Is. 6(2. 

OWILT'S ENCYGLOFiBDIA of ABCHITECrnnEtE, with above MOO 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by Wtatt 
Pafwobth. Additionally illustrated with nearly 400 Wood Engravings by 
O, Jewiit, and more than 100 other new Woodcuts. 8vo. 52«. 6d. 
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TUSCAN SCTTLFTOBS, their Lives, Works, and Times. With 45 
Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from Original Drawings and Photographs. By 
Ohasles C. Peskibts. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. GSs, 

0BI6IKAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CABVING, with FBAGTIGAL IN- 

struclions in the Art. By A. F. B. With 20 Plates of Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. 4to. 18«. 

HINTS on HOTTSEHOLD TASTE in FUBNITUBE and DEGOBATION. 

By Cbjlbles L. Eastlake, Architect. With numerous Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. - [Nearly ready. 

The ENGINEEB'S HANDBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery. By 
0. S. Lowitdes. Post Svo. 5«. 

The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Professor of Mechanics at the B. M. Acad. Woolwich. Second Edition, 
with 217 Woodcuts. Post Svo. Qs. Qd, 

UBE'S DICTION ABT of ABTS, MANUFACTUBES, and MINES. 

Sixth Edition, chiefly rewritten and greatly enlarged by B>OBEnT Hfitt, 
F.ILS. assisted by numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with Mannfactures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols, me- 
dium Svo. price £4 149. 6c{. 

ENCTCLOFiEDIA of CIVIL ENGINEEBING, Historical, Theoretical, 

and PracticaL By E. Cbesy, C.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42s. 
TBEATISE on MILLS and MILLWOBE. By W. Fairbaibk, C.E. 

Second Edition, with IS Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Svo. 32«. 
XTsefal Information for Engineers. By the same Author. First* 

Secoitd, and Thibd Sebies, with many Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. 

crown Svo. 10«. 6c2. each. 

The Application of Cast and Wrought Iron to Building Fnrposes. 
By the same Author. Third Edition, with 6 Plates and US Woodcuts. Svo. 16«. 

IBON SHIP BUILDING, its History and Progress, as comprised in a 
Series of Experimental Researches. By the same Author. With 4 Plates and 
130 Woodcuts, svo. 18«. 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways and Agriculture. By J. Boubite, 
C.E. Eighth Edition : with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 646 Woodcuts. 4to. 429. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 199 Woodcuts. Pep. 6«. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine. By the same Author, forming a 

Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Pep. 9«. 
A TBEATISE on the SCBEW FBOFELLEB, SCBEW VESSELS, and 

Screw Engines, as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; with Notices 
of other Methods of Propulsion, Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and detailed Siiecifications of Ships and Engines. By 
J.' BouBNE, C.B. Third Edition, with 54 Plates and 287 Woodcuts. 4to. 63*. 

EXAMPLES of MODEBN STEAM, AIB, and GAS ENGINES of 

the most Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, for Driving Machinery, 
for Locomotion, and for Agriculture, minutely and practically described. 
Illustrated by Working Drawings, and CMibodyina: a Critical Account of all 
Projects of Recent Improvement in Furnaces, Boilers, and Engines. By 
the same Author. In course of publication monthly, to be completed in 24 
Parts, price 28, Qd, each, forming One volume 4to. with about 50 Plates and 
400 Woodcuts. 

C 
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A HISTOBT of the HACHHSrE-WBOTTGHT HOSEEBY and LACS 

Maimfactures. By Williak Fslkik, F JLS. F.S.S. Bioyal 8vo. 21«. 
MANTJAL of FBAGTICAL ASSAYING, for the use of Metallargists, 

Captains of Mines, and Asmyers in general. By Joias Mitchbll, F.GiL 

Second Edition* with 360 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 
The ABT of FEBFTJMESY ; the History and Theoiy of Odours, and 

the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr. Fiesss; F.OJB. 

Third Edition, with 5S Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10s. M. 

Chemical, Natural, and Fhysical Magic, for Juveniles during the 
Holidays. By the same Author. Third Edition, with 38 Woodcuts. Fcp.6fc 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOFiBDIA of AGBICULTUBE : comprising the 
JwATing-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Fropertrt^ and the 
Cultivation and Economy of the Productions at Agriculturo. With l^OO 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6(2. 

London's Encylopsedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticiilture, Floriculture, Arboriculture and .Landscape Gar^ 
dening. With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.81«. 6(i. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Cottage^ Farm, tihd Yilla Architecture 

and Furniture. With more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vosi42«. 

BAYLDON'S ABT of VALITING BENTS and TILLAGES, and Claims 
of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, both at Michaalmaa and Lady-Day. 
Eighth Edition, revised by J. C. Moiktov. 8vo. 10«. Qd. 



Religious and Moral Works. 

An EXPOSITION of the 89 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal 
By'E. Hasold Bbowitb, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Seventh Edit. 8vo. 16f. 

The ACTS of the APOSTLES; with a Commentary, and Practical and 

Devotional Suggestions for Readers and Students of the English Bible. By 
the Rev. F. C. CooK, M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c New Edition. 8vo. 129. 6a. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PATTL. By W. J. Coivybeabe, 

M. A. late Fellow of Trin. OoU.Cantao. and the Very B«v. J. S. HowsoN, DJ>. 
Dean of Chester. 

LiBBABY Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 4&8. 

IirxEBMEDiATE EDITI017, ^rith a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. Sl«. 6d. 

Peofi^e's Edition, revised, and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12». 

The VOYAGE and SHIPWBECX of ST. f AtTL ; -with Dissertations 

on the Life and Writings of St. Liike and the Ships and Navigation of the 
Ancients. By James Smith, F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. Kw. 6d. 

EVIDENCE of the TBXTTH of the CHBISTIAN RELIGION deriyad 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Axexandeb Keith, DJ). 
S7th Edition, with numerous Plates, in square 8va lis, 6c2. ; also the $9th 
Edition, iu post 8vo. with 5 Plates, 65. 

The HISTORY and DESTINY of the WORLD and of the CHXTBCH. 

according to Scripture. By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations^ 109. 
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A OBinCAL and OBAMXATICAL COUMSNTASY on ST; PAUL*0 

■ > BirtstlM. By C. J. Ellicott, D J). Lord Biihop of Gloueester and Bristol 8to* 

ealatians, Third Edition, 8«. 6</. > 

Sph'eiiftns, Fourth Edition, Ss.6d.- < 

Paitoral Epistles, Third Edition, 10«. 6d 

miippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. ed, 

Theiialonians, Third Edition, 7«. 6(/. 

Historieal Lectures on the Life of onr Lord Jesus Christ : being the 
Hulsean Lectures for 1859. By the same Author. Fourth Edition. Svow 
• •9rioe 109. Qd, 

An nrTBOBUCTION to the 8TTJBT of the HEW TESTAMENT, 

Critical, Exegetical, and TheologicaL By the Rev. S. Bayidson, D.D. 
. LL.D. 2 vuls. 8vo. 309. . 

Sey. T. H. HOBNE'S IKTBOBTJCTION to the CBITICAL 8TVBY 

. and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Eleventh Edition, corrected and 
extended under careful Editorial revision. With 4 Maps and 22 Woodcuts 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. £3 13«. 6c2. 

Bey. T; H. Home's Compendions Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible, being an Analysis of the larger work by the same Author. Be-edited 
by the Bev. John Atbe, M jL Wi|ih Maps, &o. PostSvo. 9s, 

EWALB'S HISTOBY of ISBAEL to the BEATH of MOSES. Trans- 
lated from the German. Edittd, with a Preface, by Bussbll Masthteait, 
MA.. Prof, of Hebrew in Manchester New Coll. London. 8vo. 18«. 

The TBEASTIBY of BIBLE KNOWLEBGE ; being a Dictionary of the 
B()oks, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is made 
in Holy Scripture. By Eev. J. Atbe, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts, rep. lOs. 6d. 

The LIFE and BEIGN of DAVID XISGt of ISBAEL. By Georob 
Smith, LLD. P.A.S. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The OBEEE TESTAMENT; with Notes, Grammatical and Exegetical. 
By the Bev. W. Websxeb, MA. and the Bev. W. P. Wileinsoit, MA. 
2 vols. 8vo. £2 4«. 

Vol. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20«. 

Vol. XL the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24«. 

EVEBY-DAY SGBIFTUBE DIFFICTTLTIES explained and illustrated. 
By J. E. Pbescott, MA. Vol. L Matthew and Mark; Vol. II. Luke and 
John, 2 vols. 8vo. 9«. each. 

The FENTATET7GH and BOOK of JOSHUA GBITICALLY EXAMINED. 
By the Right Bev. J. W. Colenso, D.D. Lord Bishop of Natal. People's 
Edition, in 1 voL crown 8vo. Gs. or in 5 Parts, Is. each. 

The GHITBCH and the WOBLD : Essays on Questions of the Day. 
By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Oebt Shipley, M.A. Pibbt 
SsBiES, Third Edition, 8vo. I6s, Second Sebies, 8vo. 16s, Thibd Sbbies, 
Svo. l&s. 
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TEAGTS for the BAY ; a Series of Essays on Theological Sabjects. 
J>y various Authors. Edited by the Bev. Ohbt Shiplby, M^. I. Priestly 
Absolution Scriptural^ 9d. II. Purgatory^ 9d. III. The Seven Sacroi- 
tnents. Is. dd. 1 V. Miracles atid Prayer, 6d. V. Tlie Beal Presence^ Is. Sd. 
VI. Casuistry, \s. VII. Unction of the Sick, 9rf. Vlll. The Bvle qf Wor- 
ship^ 9d, IX. Popular Rationalism^ 9d. 

The FOSMATION of CHBISTEKSOM. Fart L By T. W. Aixebs, 

8vo. 12*. 

CHBISTENDOH'S DIVISIONS, Part I., a Philosophical Sketch of 
the Divisions of the Christian Family in East and West. By Edmund S. 
Ppoulkes. Post 8vo. price 7*. 6c{. 

Christendom's Divisions, Part II. Greeks and Latins, being a His- 
tory of their Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down to the Beformation. 
By the same Author. Post 8vo. 15». 

The HIDDEN WISDOM of CHRIST and the KEY of E370WLEDGE ; 

or. History of the Apocrypha. By Eri^st De BuNSEir. 2 vols. 8vo. 28«. 

The KEYS of ST. PETEB ; or, the House of Rechab, connected with 
the History of Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same Author. 8vo. 149. 

ESSAYS on RELIGION and LITERATURE. Edited by Archbishop 
Manning, D.D. 8yo. 10«. 6(2. Second Series, price 14«. 

The TEMPORAL MISSION of the HOLY OHOST ; or, Reason and 

Revelation. By Archbishop Manning, D.D. Second.Edit. Cr.8yo. 8<.6d. 

ENGLAND and CHRISTENDOM. By the same Author. Post 8yo. 
price Ids. 6c2. 

ESSAYS and REVIEWS. By the Rev. W. Tbhplb, D.D. the Bey. 

R. Williams, B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
B.D. 0. W. GtooDWiN, M.A. the Rev. M. Pattison, B J), and the Rev. B. 
Jowett, M.A. Twelfth Edition. Pep. 8vo.6«. 

The CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the ATONEMENT: an Historical 

Inquiry into .its Development in the Church. By H. N. Oxeneam, M.A. 
8vo. %s. Qd. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on RELIGION. By Elizabeth M. Sewxll, 

Author of * Amy Herbert.* New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6#. 

Self-Ezamination before Confirmation. By the same Author. S2mo. 
price 1«. Qd, 

Readings for a Month Preparatory to Confirmation, from Writers 
of the Early and English Church. By the same Author. Pep. 4«. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent, compiled from the Writings of 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the same Author. Fcp. 6«. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; the Deyotions chiefly from 
the works of Jeremy Taylor. By the same. 82mo. Zs, 

PRINCIPLES of EDUCATION Drawn from Nature and Revelation, 

and applied to Female Education in the Upper Classes. By the Author 
of ' Amy Herbert.* 2 vols. fcp. 12«. 6d. 
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The WIPE'S MANXFAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 
Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Bev. W. Calyebt, M Jl. Grown 8yo. 
price 10«. 6d, 

< SPIEITTrAL SONGS ' for the SUNDAYS and HOLISATS through- 
out the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. Yicar of Egham and Hural Bean. 
Sixth Thousand. Fcp. 4«. 6d. 

The Beatitndes : Abasement before God ; Sorrow for Sin ; Meekness 
of Spirit ; Desire for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Purity of Heart ; the Peace- 
makers ; Sufferings for Christ. By the same. Third Edition. Pop. Sa. 6d, 

His PBESENCE— not his HEMOBY, 1855. By the same Author, 
in Memory of his Soir. Fifth Edition. 16mo. 1«. 

LYBA DOHESTICA; Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Spitta, and flrom other 
sources, by Bichabd Massie. Fibst and Second Sebies, fcp. 4«. M, each. 

LYBA SACBA; Hymns, Ancient and Modem, Odes and Frafmente 
of Sacred Poetry. Edited by the Bev. B. W. Sayile, M Jl. Third Edition, 
enlaj^ed and improved. Fcp. 6«. 

LYBA GEBMANICA, translated from the German by Miss 0. Wisk. 
WOBTH. FiBST Sebies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals ; 
Secoitd Sebies, the Christian Life. Fcp. 3«. 6e^. each Sebies. 

LYBA ET7CHABISTICA ; Hymns and Verses on the Holy CommanioDr 
Ancient and Modern : with other Poems. Edited by the Bev. Obbt Ship- 
let, TA.A, Second Edition. Fcp. la. 6d, 

Lyra Kessianica ; Hymns and Verses on the Life of Christ, Ancient 
and Modern ; with other Poems. By the same Editor. Second Edition, 
altered and enlarged. Fcp. 7s, Qd, 

Lyra Mystica ; Hymns and Verses on Sacred Subjects, Ancient and 
Modern. By the same Editor. Fcp.7s.6d. 

ENDEAV0T7BS after the CHBISTIAN LIFE: Discourses. By 
James Mabtineau. Fourth and cheaper Edition, careftilly revised; the 
Two Series complete in One Volume. Post 8vo. 7s. ed. 

WHATELY'S Introductory Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 
18mo. 6d. 

INTBODTJCTOBY LESSONS on the HISTOBY of BELIGIOUB 

Worship; being a Sequel to thu 'Lessons on Christian Evidences.' "E^ 
RiCHABD Whately, D.D. New Edition. 18mo. 2«. Gc^. 

KOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOBY. Murdook and SoAMEs'ft 

Translation and Notes, re-edited by the Bev. W. Stubbs, MA. 8 vols. 
8vo. 45«. 

BISHOP JEBEMY TAYLOB'S ENTIBE WOBKS. With Life by 
Bishop Hebeb. Bevised and corrected by the Bev, C. P. Edeit, 10 vols, 
price £5 6s, 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 

The NOBTH-WEST PENINSULA of ICELAND ; being the Journal 
ofaTourin Iceland in the Summer of 1862. By C. W. Shephebd, MA. 
F.Z.S. With a Map and Two Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. 7s, Qd, 
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PICTUBES in TYBOL and El8ewhei>e. From a^I^nnfly Sketeh^Book. 

f' the Authoress 
ustratioas, 21«. 



By the Authoress of ' A Yojrage eo Zigzag/ &c. Small >lto. with numerous 
lUu 



HOW WE SPSin the ST7MHSB; \)H'tf^7a^'to)Z%zag !a St^istor^ 
land and Tyrol with some Members of the Ax^iKii C^tB.' ' From the<Slnftoh- 
Book of one of the Party. In oblong 4to. with 800 Illustrations, 15*. 

BEATEN TBACKS; 6t, Pen and Pbndil fetches in Italy. By the 
Authoress of * A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, containing about 200 
Sketches flrom Drawings made on the Spot. Bvo. Ite.' ' " ' 

MAP of the CHAIN of KONT BXANC, from an actnal Survey in 
1863—1864. By A. Adams-Beillt, F.B.G.S. M.A.O. Published under the 
Authority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout 
drawing-paper 28in. x 17in. price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12«. 6a. 

HISTOBY of DISCOYEBY in our AT7STBALA8IAN COLONIES^ 

Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, f^om the Earliest Date to the 
Present Day. By William Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo. with 3 Maps, 20«. 

The CAPITAL of the TYCOON; a Narrative of a Three Years' Eesi- 
dence in Japan. B^ Sir Buihbb70bd Alcock, KjOJB. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations, 42s. 

PLOBENCE, the NEW CAPITAL of ITALY. ByC.R.WELi>. With 
several Woodcuts from Drawings by the Author. Post 8vo. 129. 6dL 

The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS ; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Carniola, and Priuli, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbest and 6. 0. CuuACUlLl*, 
P JLG.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square erown 8vo. 21». 

A LADY'S TOUB BOUND MONTE BOSA; including Visits to the 
Italian Valleys. With Map and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 140. 

GUIDE to the PYBENEES, for the use of Mountaineers. By 
Ohasles Packs. 2d Edition, with Map and Illustrations. Cr . «vo. 7«. Qd> 

The ALPINE GUIDE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. Post 8vo. with Maps and other Illustrations. 

Gnide to the Eastern Alps, nearly ready. 

Onide to the Western Alps, including Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, 
Zermatt, &c. 7s. Qd. 

Gnide to the Oberland and all Switzerland, ei^cepting the Neighbour- 
hood of Monte Bosa and the Great St. Bernard ; with Lombardy and the 
adjoining portion of Tyrol. 7s. Qd. 

NABBATIVES of SHIPWBECES of the BOYAL NAVY between 1793 
and 1857, compiled from Official Documents in the Admiralty Igr W. 0. S. 
GiLLT ; with a Preface by W. S. Gillt, D.D. Third Edition. Fcp. 68. 

TBAVELS in ABYSSINIA and the GALLA COUNTBY ; with an 

Account of a Mission to Ras Ali in 1848. Prom the MSS. of the late Walteb 
Chichele Plowden, Her Britannic Majesty's Consul in Abyssinia. Edited 
by his Brother Teevoe Chichele Plowdex. With Two Maps. 8vo. ISs. 

The ABCH of TITUS and the SPOILS of the TEMPLE ; an £06* 

torical and Critical Lecture, with Authentic Illustrations. By WiuJAlc 
KifiesT, M.A. With 10 Woodcuts from Andcnt Bemaina. 4toL lOi. . * 
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A WEEK at the LAND'S END. Bj J. T. Blight ( assisted by K 
H. BoDD, R. Q. Couch, and J. Balvs. With Map and 96 Woodcnts. Fcp. 
price 08. ed, 

GTTBIOSITIES of LONDON ; exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable 
Objects of latereNtin the Metropolis; with nearly Sixty Years* Personal 
Recollections. By John Timbs« F.S.A. New Edition, corrected and en- 
larged. 8vo. with Portrait, 21«. 

VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES : Old Halls, Battle-FieMs, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages in English Histoir and Poetiy. 
By William Howitt. 2 vdIs. square crown Svo. with Woodcuts, 269, 

The R17RAL LIEE of ENGLAND. Bj- the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and Williama. Medium 8yo. 12«. ed. 

The ENGLISHMAN in INDIA. By Charles Raikbs, Esq. C.S.I. 

formerly Commissioner of Lahore. Post Svo. la. Qd. 

INDIAN POLITT: a View of the System of Administration in India. 
!]^ Geosqe Chesitey, Accomptant-General to the Government of India, 
Public Works Department ; Pellow of the University of Calcutta, With a 
Map shewing the latest Political Divisiona of India. 8va 21«. 

The STORY of MAIRWARA; or, Our Role in India. Portrait. 
Crown Svo. Ss. dd. 

The IRISH in AMERICA. By John Francis Maouire, M.F. for 

Cork. Post Svo. 12«. 6d. 



Works of Fiction. 

The WARDEN: a Novel. By Anthony Trollopb. Crown Svo. 2«. 6rf. 

Barehester Towers : a Seqnel io < The Warden.' By the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 3«. 6ci. 

SFRINGDALE ABBEY : Extracts from the Letters of an English 
Preaches. Svo. 12«. 

STORIES and TALES by Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of 'Amy 
Herbert/ uniform Edition, each Tale or Story complete in a single Volume. 



Amt Hebbebt, 28.Qd. 
Gebtbude, 28. 6c2. 
Babl's Dauqhteb, 28, 6d, 

EXPEBIENOE OF LiVE, 28, 6d, 

Clevb Hall, 3«. ed. 



IVOBS, 38. 6d, 

Katharine Ashton, 3<* 6dL 
Mabgabet Pebcival, 68. 
Laneton Pabsonage, 4g, ed, 
VitavuL, 4g.M, 



A Glimpse of the World. By the Author of 'Amy Herbert' Fcp. 7«. 6«l. 

The Jonmal of a Home Life. By the same Author. Post Svo. 9«. 6d. 

After Life ; a Sequel to ' The Journal of a Home Life.' By the same 
Author. Post Svo. 10«. 6d. 

BECKER'S GALLTJS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Tim^ of Angnstns : 
with Notes and Bxcursuses. New Edition. Post Svo. 7«. M. 

BECKER'S CHARICLES; a Tale illustrative of Private Life am<wg the 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New £diti(^ Post Svo. 7s. ed. 
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NOVELS and TALES by G. J. Whttb Melville :— 
The Gladiators : A Tale of Borne and Jadcea. Crown Svo. 5«. 

Bigby Grand, an Autobiography. Crown 870. 5«. 

Kate CoTentry, an Autobiography. Crown 870. Ss. 

General Bounce, or the Lady and the Locusts. Crown 870. Ss, 

Holmby House, a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. Crown 870. 5«. 

Good for Nothing, or All Down Hill. Crown 8to. 6«. 

The Queen's Maries, a Romance of Holyrood. Crown Svo. 6«. 

The Interpreter, a Tale of the War. Crown 8^0. 5«. 

THE SIX SISTEBS of the VALLETS : an Historical Romance. By 
W. Bbamley-Moobe, M^. Fourth Edition, with 14 illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

TALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGT. By George W. Cox, M.A. 

late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Second Edition. Square 16mo. 3«. M, 
Tales of the Gods and Heroes. By the same Author. Second 

Edition. Fop. 68, 
Tales of Thebes and Argos. By the same Author. Fcp. 4s. 6d, 

TALES from ANCIENT GREECE. By the same Author. Being a 
Collective Edition of the Author's Classical Stories and Tales, complete in 
One Volume. Crown Svo. 6*. 6d. 

A MANUAL of MTTHOLOGT, in the form of Question and Answer. 
By the same Author. Fop. Ss. 

Poetry and The Drama. 

MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, Cheapest Editions complete in 1 vol. 
including the Autobiographical Prefaces and Author's last Notes. Crown 
Svo. ruby type, with Portrait, 6s.: People's Edition, larger type, 12*. 6d. 

Moore's Poetical Works, as above, Library Edition, medium Svo. 

with Portrait and Vignette, 14s. or in 10 vols. fop. 8*. 6d. each. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 

firom Original Drawings. Super-royal Svo. Sis. Qd. 

Miniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies with Maclise's De- 
signs (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s. Qd. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOEH. Tenniel's Edition, with 68 Wood 
Engravings from original Drawings and other Illustrations. Fcp. 4to. 218. 

flOXTTHET'S POETICAL WORKS, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium Svo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, 149. or in 10 vols. fcp. Ss. 6d. each. 

LATS of ANCIENT ROME ; with Ivry and the Armada. By the 
Bight Hon. Lobd Macaulat. 16mo. 4«. Qd. 

Lord Maeaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. With 90 Illustrations on 
Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by G. Schasv. Pep. 4to. 2ls. 

Miniature Edition of Lord Maeaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with the lUuatniioua (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10s.9d. 
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MEKOBIES of some CONTEMFOBABY POETS ; with Selections from 
their Writings. By Emily Tayloe. Eoyal 18mo. 5*. 

POEKS. By Jean Inoelow. Thirteenth Edition. Fcp. Sto. 5«. 

POEKS by Jean Ingelow. A New Edition, with nearly 100 Illostra- 
tions by Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Pep. 4to. 2\8. 

A STOBY of DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Fcp. 5«. 

ALICE BTJSHTON, and other Poems. By Fbancis Reynolds. 

Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A HOMEWABD BIDE, and other Poems. By C. Austen Leigh. 
8s, 6d. 

POETICAL W0BK8 of LETITIA ELIZABETH LAHDON (L.E.L.) 

2 vols. 16mo. Ids. 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILY 8HAESPEABE, cheaper Gennine Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, price 149. or 
with the same iLLUSiBAXioirs, in 6 pocket vols. Ss. 6d, each. 

SHAKSPEABE'S SONNETS NEYEB BEFOBE INTEBPBETEB ; 

his Private Friends identified; ti^ether with a recovered Likeness of 
Himself. By Gebald Massey. 8vo. ISs, 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal Keferences and 
English Notes. Edited by the Bev. J. E. Yonge. 8vo. 2l«. 

The iBNEIB of VIBGIL Translated into English Verse. By John 

CoNlNGTON, M Ji. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
ABXTNDINES GAHI, sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium Lnsns canori. 

CoUegit atque edidit H. Dbvby, M.A. Editio Sexta, curavit H. J. Hodgson, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. 7«. Qd. 

EIGHT COMEDIES of ABISTOPHANES, viz. the Achamians, Knights, 
Clouds, Wasps, Peace, Birds, Frogs, and Flutus. Translated into Ebymed 
Metres by Leonabd Hampson Eudd, M.A. 8vo. 16*. 

PLAYTIME with the POETS : a Selection of the best English Poetry 

for the use of Children. By a LAdy. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 68, 
The HOLY CHILD: a Poem in Four Cantos; also an Ode to Silence, 

and other Poems. By Stephen Jenneb, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 5s, 
POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMTTND BEADE ; with final Kevision 

and Additions. 3 vols. fcp. 18«. or each vol. separately, 6s, 
The ILIAD of HOMEB TBANSLATED into BLANK VEBSE. By 

ICHABOD Chables Wbight, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
The ILIAD of HOMEB in ENGLISH HEXAMETEB YEBSE. By 

J. Henby Dabt, M.A. of Exeter Coll. Oxford. Square crown 8vo. 218. 
DANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY, translated in English Terza Bima by 

John Dayman, M.A. [With the Italian Text, after Brunetti, interpaged.3 

8vo.21«. 



Rural Sports^ &c. 

BLAINE'S ENCYGLOPiBDIA of BUBAL 8P0BTS ; Hunting, Shoot- 
ing, Fishing, Racing, &c. With above 600 Woodcuts (20 firom Designs by 
JohnLbbch). 8vo. 42ff. 
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Ool. HAWKER'S IirSTBTTCnOirS to TOTTNO SPOBTSMEK in all 

tliat relates to Guns and Shooting. Bevised by the Author's Soir. Square 
crown 8yo. with Illustrations, 18«. 



The BIFLE) its THEOBY and PBACTIOE. By Abthub Walkbb 

(79th Highlanders), Staff. Hythe and Fleetwood Schools of Musketiy. 
Second Edition. Grown 8vo. with 125 Woodcuts, 68. 



The BEAD SHOT, or Sportsman's Complete Gnide; a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon>8hooting, fto. By "MjlBXBMAS^ 
Sevlsed Edition. Fcp. 8vo. with Plates, 6«. 

The FLY-FISHEB'S ENTOMOLOGY. By Alfbbd Bokat^bs. With 
coloured Bepresentations of the Natural and Artificial Insect. Sixth 
Edition : with 20 coloured Plates. Bvo. 14*. 

A BOOK on ANGLING ; a complete Treatise on the Art of Angling 
in every branch. By Francis Fbancis. Second Edition, with Portrait 
and 15 other Plates, plain and coloured. Post Bvo. 159. 

HANDBOOK of ANGLING : Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom- 
fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of Biver Fish, and the 
best modes of Catching them. By Efeemeba. Fcp. Woodcuts, 6<. 

The BILLIABD BOOK. By Captain Cbawlbt. With abont 100 
Diagrams on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 21«. 

The CBIGEET FIELD; or, the History and the Science of the Game 
of Cricket. By James Pycsovt, BjL Fourth Edition. Fcp 6*. 

The HOBSE-TBAINEB'S and SPOBTSKAN'S GUIDE : with Consi- 
derations on the Duties of Grooms, on Purchasing Bipod Stock, and on 
Veterinary Examination. By Digby CoLLm'S. Post Bvo. 6«. 

The HOBSE'S FOOT, and HOW to KEEP IT SOTTND. By W. 

Miles, Esq. Ninth Edition, with Illustratious. Imperial Bvo. 128% fid, 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. By the same Author. Post 
Bvo. with Illustrations, 2s, 6d, 

Stables and Stable-Fittings . By the same. Imp. 8yo. with 1 3 Hatee^ 1 5s, 

Bemarks on Horses' Teeth, addressed to Purchasers. By the same. 
Post Bvo. l«.6c{. 

On DBILL and HANCEUVBES of CAVALBY, combined with Horse 
Artillery. By Major-Gen. Michael W. Smith, C.B. Bvo. 125. Qd. 

BLAINE'S YETEBINABY ABT ; a Treatise on the Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Curative Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, Neat Gfettle 
and Sheep. SeventKEdition, revised and enlarged by C. Steel, MJELGrY.SX. 
Bvo. with Plates and Woodcuts, ISs. 

The HOBSE: with a Treatise on Draught. By William Youatt. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged. Bvo. with numerous Woodcuts, 128. 6d. 

The Dog. By the same Author. 8vo. with nnmeroas Woodcuts, 6«. 

The DOG in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Stonshengb. With 70 
Wood Engravings. Square crown Bvo. 109. 6<f. 
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TkB QEKYHOVVlk By Stomsgusnoe. Bevised Edition, with 24 
Portraits of Greyhounds. SqnAie down 8vo. 2I«. 

She OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment: with an Essay on Parlnri- 
tionintheGow. ByJ.R.DoBaoN. Crown 8¥0.wi;thIUiiutbrationa.7«.6d. 



Commercey Navigation, and Mercantile Affairs. 

BANKING, CUBBENCY, and the EZCHANGES ; a Practical Trea- 
tise. By Abthub Cbump. Post 8vo. 6«. 

The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henbt l>qinrmo Magleod, M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. iNearly ready. 

The THEOBY and PBACTIGE of BANKING. By the same Anthor. 
Second Edition, entirely remodelled. 2 vols. Svo. 80«. 

ELEMENTS of MABITIME INTEBNATIONAL LAW. ByWiLLUiH 
De Bubgh, B.A. of the Inner Temple, Barristers-Law. Svo. 10«. Qd, 

PAFEBS on MABITIME LEGISLATION ; with a Translation of the 
German Mercantile Law relating to Maritime Commerce. By Ebi^st Emil 
Wendt. Svo. 10«. 6c;. 

PBACnCAL GBIBE for BBITISH SHIFMA8TEBS to ITNITED 

States Ports. By Piebbefoni Epwabds. Post Svo. S«. 6£2. 

A NAUTICAL DICTI0NAB7, defining the Technical Language re- 
lative to the Building and Equipment of SailingVessels and Steamers, ftc. 
By Abthub Touhg. Second Edition ; with Plates and ISO Woodcuts. 
Svo. \%s, 

A DIGTIONABT, Practical, Theoretical, and Histcnrical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation. By J. B. M'Culloch, Esq. New and 
thoroughly revised Edition, in the press. 

A MANUAL for NAVAL CADETS. By J. M'Nbii. Botd, late Cap- 
tain B..N. Third Edition; with 240 Woodcuts and U coloured Plates. 
Post Svo. 128. Qd, 

The LAW of NATIONS Considered as Independent Political Com- 
munities. By Tbayebs Twiss, D.CL. B«gius Professor of Civil Law in the 
TJniversityof Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 30«. or separately, Pabt L Peace, 12*. 
Paxt II. War, 18*. 



Works of Utility and General Information. 

MODEBN GOOKEBT for PBIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Beceipts. By Eliza AcTOir. 
Newly revised and enlarged Edition ; with S Plates of Figures and 160 
Woodcuts. Pep. 68, 

On FOOD and its DIGESTION ; an Introduction to Dietetics. By 
W. Bbintoit, M.D. With 4S Woodcuts. Post Svo. 12*. 
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WINE, the VINE, and the CELLAB. B7 Thomas G. Shaw. Se- 
cond Edition, revised and enlarged, with 82 Illustrations. 8vo. IQa, 

HOW TO BBEW OOOB BEEB: a complete Guide to the Art of 
Brewing Ale, Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, and Table Beer. 
By John Pitt. Bevised Edition. Pep. 49. 6d. 

A PBAOTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWINO ; with Formnke for Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. Bj W. Black. 8vo. 10». Qd. 

8H0BT WHIST. By Major A. Sixteenth Edition, revised, with an 
Essay on the Theory of the Modem Scientific Game by Pbof. P. Pep. Ss. Qd, 

WHIST, WHAT TO LEAD. By Cam. Fourth Edition. 32xno. U, 

A HANBBOOK for BEADERS at the BBITISH MUSEUM. By 

Thomas Nichols. Post 8vo. 68. 

The EXECUTOB'S GUIDE. By J. C. Hcdson. Enlarged Edition, 
revised by the Author, with reference to the latest reported Oases and 
Acts of Parliament. Pep. Qs, 

The CABINET LAWYEB ; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Oivil, Oriminal, and Constitutional. Twenty-third Edition, brought down 
to the close of the Parliamentary Session of 1867. Pep. lOs, 6d. 

The PHILOSOPHY of HEALTH ; or, an Exposition of the Physio- 
logical and Sanitary Conditions conducive to Human Longevity and 
Happiness. By Southwood Smith, M.D. Eleventh Edition, revised and 
enlai^ed ; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. Qd. 

HINTS to MOTHEBS on the MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH 
during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. By T.BuLL, 
M.D. Pcp.6«. 

The Maternal Management of Children in Health and risease. By 
the same Author. Pep. 68, 

The LAW BELATING to BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES; with 

Practical Observations on the Act and all the Cases decided thereon ; also a 
Form of Rules and Porms of Mortgages. By W. Tidd Pbatt, Barrister. 
Second Edition. Fcp. Ss. Qd. 

NOTES OB HOSPITALS. By Flobenob Nightinoalb. Third Edi* 
tion, enlarged ; with 13 Plans. Post 4to. 18«. 

GOULTHABrS DECIMAL INTEBEST TABLES at 24 Different Bates 
not exceeding 5 per Cent. Calculated for the use of Hankers. To which are 
added Commission Tables at One-£igl.th and One-Fourth per Cent. 8vo. 
price 16*. 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY of E370WLEDGE and LIBEABT of 

Beference: compirising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionarv, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a Synopsis 
of the Peerage, usefttl Tables^ &c. BevisedEdition. Pep. 108. Qd. 
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